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ADVOCATING,  AS  A PRELIMINARY  STEP,  THE  ISSUE 


FIVE-FARTHING  PIECE 


BY  A.  MILWARD,  Esq 


LONDON: 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,' FLEET  STREET 

1853. 


in 


LONDON : 

hRADBUKY  AND  EVANS,  PRINTERS,  WHITEPRIARS. 


“ I find  that  I have  fallen  into  error  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
postage  rates.  AVhen  I was  last  abroad  postage  stamps  had  been 
introduced,  I believe,  only  in  two  or  three  countries.  I depended, 
therefore,  upon  the  specimens  sent  me  by  friends ; and,  by  some 
oversight,  the  lowest  in  price  were  not  forwarded.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remembered  that,  although  our  rate  would  not  be  the  lowest,  it 
would  frank  nearly  double  the  weight  permitted  in  most  other 

countries.” 


THE  DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

i 


A LETTER,  &c. 

SlE, 

In  thus  addressing  you,  in  your  public  capacity,  on 
the  subject  of  Decimal  Coinage,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand  ; the  discussion 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
Merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  have  sufficiently 
established  its  claim  to  attention.  It  remains  for  me  to 
show  on  what  grounds  I venture  to  think  that  I have  some 
proposals  to  make,  which  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  contemplated  change  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties,  or  so  much  expense,  as  some  are  apt  to  fear. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a change,  which  can  never  be  a subject 
of  popular  demand,  requires  that  we  should  adopt  certain 
definite  measures,  which,  if  steadily  carried  out,  will  bring 
about  the  result  as  a natural  consequence. 

A mathematical  education,  and  experience  in  the  use  of  our 
own  Coinage  in  all  parts  of  England,  would  scarcely  have 
entitled  me  to  put  forward  my  opinions,  were  they  not 
accompanied  by  the  further  advantage  of  a somewhat  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  currencies  of  many  diflferent 
countries — a seven  years  wandering  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
health  having  necessarily  rendered  them  familiar  to  me. 
It  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  remark,  that  a traveller  has 
the  advantage,  not  only  of  knowing  by  experience  the  relative 
convenience  of  different  currencies,  but  also  of  judging  how 
a new  system  may  be  introduced  with  the  least  amount  of 
annoyance ; because  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  passing 
from  the  currency  of  one  country  to  that  of  another,  and 
has  thus  been  made  to  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  views  which  I was 
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led  to  form,  in  consequence  of  these  opportunities,  as  to  the 
system  of  coins  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt,  are 
almost  identical  with  those  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
others  as  the  result  of  theoretical  considerations.  As  regards 
the  means  by  which^  that  system  might  be  most  readily 
brought  into  use,  I have  not  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with 
the  proposals  which  have  been  brought  before  the  public ; and 
am  accordingly  desirous  of  showing  that,  by  adopting  another 
course,  much  expense  and  trouble  might  be  avoided.  After 
submitting  my  views  to  the  test  of  repeated  enquiries 
amongst  different  classes,  and  discussing  them  to  some  small 
extent  both  publicly  and  privately,  I now  present  them  in  a 
more  connected  form,  and  propose  to  advocate,  as  the  first 
definite  step,  the  issue  of  a Five-farthing  piece,  in  such 
quantity  that  there  should  be  one  of  these  new  coins  in 
circulation  to  every  two  or  three  halfpence ; and  I shall 
further  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  issue  of  two  new  coins 
or  even  of  that  one  coin  (if  the  other  be  objected  to)  will, 
if  accompanied  by  proper  and  simple  measures,  suffice  to 
establish  the  desired  system  of  Decimal  Coinage. 

The  contemplated  change  has  generally  been  represented 
as  a measure  very  advantageous  to  the  merchant,  but  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  inconvenience  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  poor.  Now  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  idea  is  erroneous. 

It  has  been  truly  and  strongly  urged,  that  the  saving  of 
time  in  public  and  mercantile  offices  w ould  be  very  consider- 
able. The  Bank  would  be  greatly  benefited.  It  would  seem  to 
result  from  Mr.  Hume’s  opinion  that  there,  and  elsewdiere,  four 
clerks  would  be  able  to  do  the  wmrk  of  five.  My  owm  enquiries 
tend  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  addition  of  accounts,  (where 
the  advantage  will  be  less  than  in  the  operations  of  multiply- 
ing out  and  dividing)  time  will  be  saved  by  the  most 
practised  accountants,  wdiile  a large  majority  of  those  who 
keep  accounts  will  save  one  third  or  even  one  half  the  time 
now  employed  in  that  operation.  Our  extensive  foreign 
relations  have  suggested  the  importance  of  making  our 
money-system  as  simple  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate  our 
dealings  with  the  merchants  of  other  countries.  But  it  has 
scarcely  been  sufficiently  remembered,  that  the  tw^o  things 
which  are  all  important  to  the  poor  man  are  his  acquired 
knowledge  (or  as  it  is  called  education)  and  his  time,  and 


that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  one,  and  economise  the 
other,  must  be  highly  beneficial  to  him.  Now  I wish  more 
particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a simple 
decimal  system  of  coins  w^ould  not  only  lead  to  a saving 
of  time  in  the  dealings  of  the  poor,  but  would  be  of  no  small 
importance  in  economising  the  school-time  of  children,  and 
thus  enabling  them,  not  only  to  understand  arithmetic  better 
than  the  immense  majority  of  them  now  do,  but  also  to 
acquire  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  for  wdiich  the 
difficulties  of  the  “ Compound  rules”  leave  no  time  at  present. 
The  complaint  is  general,  that  the  value  of  children’s  labour 
induces  the  parents  to  allow  a very  limited  time  for  school- 
ing ; it  is  clear  that  one  way  of  meeting  the  evil  is  to  make 
the  most  of  that  limited  time  ; and  this  we  shall  do  by 
establishing  a clear  and  simple  system,  and  discarding  as 
much  as  possible  those  compound  rules  wdiich  puzzle  and 
confuse  children’s  ideas.  Nor  is  it  only  the  children  of  the 
school  whose  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  very  imperfect : 
it  is  by  no  means  common  to  find  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses who  have  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  ; and  I 
should  anticipate  a considerable  improvement  if  the  subject 
itself  w'ere  simplified.  A decimal  coinage  is  the  first  step  to 
such  simplification,  and  will  naturally  lead  to  further  improve- 
ment ; for,  in  the  words  of  the  Standard  Commissioners, 
“ no  circumstance  whatever  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
introduction  of  a decimal  scale  in  weights  and  measures.”* 
The  present  time  appears  to  be  favourable  to  the  change, 
because  the  quantity  of  coin  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
prosperous  people  in  a time  of  peace  is  unusually  great,  and 
we  can  with  advantage  issue  new  coins  to  a large  extent 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  old  ; whereas,  if  w'e 
issue  the  old  coins  in  increased  numbers,  a contraction  in  the 
circulation  wall  render  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  the  intro- 
duction of  new  coins  without  calling  in  the  old ; and  in  that 
case  the  large  issue  we  are  now  making  will  be  urged  as  an 
objection  against  the  change.  The  difficulty  of  bringing 
about  the  change  has  been  over-estimated  by  some,  and  too 
much  under-rated  by  others  ; but  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
a poor  and  uneducated  man,  taken  to  any  foreign  country, 
very  soon  acquires  a knowledge  of  the  coinage.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  natural  advantages  of  a Decimal  Coinage 

* See  note  A. 
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are  so  certain,  that,  even  when  a Government  has  neglected 
to  supply  it,  a people,  when  let  alone,  will  introduce  it  for 
themselves.  This  has  actually  occurred  in  Madeira,  where 
the  instinct  of  the  population  has  made  up  a decimal  coinape 
out  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  three  different  nations.  The 
monetary  system  of  Portugal  (as  is  frequently  the  case  on  the 
continent)  is  decimal,  but  the  coins  by  w^hich  payments  are 
to  be  made  are  on  a different  system.  In  Madeira  the  paper 
system  is  the  same  as  in  the  mother  country,  but  the  people 
have  practically  made  their  coins  suit  their  theory,  and,  by 
the  adoption  of  small  silver  from  Spain,  copper  from  Portugal, 
and  large  silver  and  gold  from  the  United  States,  enjoy  a 
decimal  coinage  which  is  sufficiently  convenient. 

It  w^as  my  intention  to  sketch  out  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  system  of  Decimal  Coinage  that  w'e  could  expect  to 
introduce  in  England  ; but  this  has  been  so  successfully  done 
by  a master  hand  (which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising) 
in  the  Athenceum  for  May  14th,  18.33,  that  I may  confine 
myself  to  a simple  statement  of  the  results,  to  which  (with 
more  or  less  variation  of  detail)  all  intelhgent  writers  on  the 
subject  appear  to  have  come.  For  farther  illustration  I may 
refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Standard  Commissioners,  p.  10  ; 
Prof,  de  Morgan,  in  the  “Companion  to  the  Almanac’^  for  1 841 
and  1848  ; Babbage  “Economy  of  ]\[anufactures,”  p.  124  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Taylor’s  little  book  on  the  “ Decimal  System 
and  various  memorials  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  &c. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  gre.at  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  wdiat  is  to  be  aimed  at ; the  difference  is  only  as  to 
the  means  of  bringing  it  about,  and  the  compromises  which 
may  appear  advisable.  The  general  conclusions  on  which 
intelligent  persons  agree  appear  to  be  these  : — 

1.  The  Pound  sterling  must  remain  the  standard : no 

alteration  is  admissible  there.  The  whole  of  our  mer- 
cantile transactions,  accounts,  tables, — in  fact  our  whole 
monetary  history, — would  be  rendered  unavailable,  and 
wmuld  require  conversion  in  every  case,  if  the  Penny 
w’ere  adopted  as  the  basis,  as  some  have  proposed. 

2.  Two  out  of  the  four  cardinal  coins  required,  viz.  : the 

Sovereign  and  the  Florin,  are  already  in  use.  A third, 
viz.,  the  thousandth  of  a pound,  is  so  nearly  repre- 


sented by  the  Farthing,  that  the  difference  is  only 
4 per  cent.  The  fourth  only,  viz.,  the  hundredth  of 
a pound,  is  altogether  unrepresented.* 

3.  The  moneys  of  account  should  be  the  Pound,  the  Florin, 

and  the  Thousandth  of  a Pound,  and  may  be  written 
£.  F.  f There  is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  ; some  preferring  four  moneys  of  account, 
the  hundredth  being  included,  and  some  omitting  the 
thousandth.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  keeping  accounts  in  Pounds,  Florins,  and 
Thousandths,  and  of  using  three  columns  for  ordinary 
book-keeping,  as  at  present,  the  third  column  having 
two  lines  of  figures,  and  serving  for  both  the  hundredths 
and  thousandths.^ 

4.  There  is  no  necessity  for  changing  or  suppressing  any 

coin  down  to  the  Sixpence,  inclusive.  Considerations 
of  convenience  may  recommend  the  withdrawal  or 
alteration  of  one  or  t^vo ; but  a decimal  coinage  can 
be  introduced  without  it. 

5.  Those  coins  should  be  made  most  plentiful  w'hich  com- 

pel reference  to  the  four  cardinal  coins,  or  moneys  of 
account, — the  Sovereign,  the  Florin,  the  Hundredth  of 
a Pound,  and  the  Thousandth  of  a Pound.  | 

I proceed  to  give  two  tables  of  coins, — the  first  being  the 
system  which  theoretical  considerations,  and  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  those  countries  where  a decimal  coinage  is  in  use, 
would  unite  in  representing  as  desirable ; and  the  other,  a 
table  of  such  a system  of  coins  as  may  readily  be  made  to 
fall  in  with  a decimal  sj'stem.  The  first  table  corresponds 
with  the  French  weights,  which  are  found  so  convenient  in 
practice,  and  the  use  of  Avhich — although  not  altogether 
parallel  to  that  of  coins — is  sufficiently  illustrative  to  be 
deserving  of  notice.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  new 
copper  coinage  of  France  (a  part  of  wdiich  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Son,  of  Birmingham),  and  with  the 

* It  is  my  wish  to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  names  for  the  coins.  The  adoption  of 
names  is  very  much  a matter  of  accident,  and  I am  not  conscious  of  possessing  any 
particular  talent  for  suggesting  such  as  may  be  likely  to  approve  themselves  to 
popular  taste.  I am  therefore  desirous  of  avoiding  any  confusion  between  the  vanic 
and  the  tkhig.  The  thhif/  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  thousandth  of  a pound,  how- 
ever it  may  be  called.  See  Note.  C.  f See  Note  D. 

+ It  is  quite  possible  that  a coin  equal  to  the  half  thousandth,  or  half-farthing,  may 
be  useful  amongst  the  poor,  as  in  the  United  States  there  is  a half-cent;  but  this  is 
quite  independent  of  our  argument. 


copper  coinage  of  Greece,  and  is  actually  coincident  with  the 
complete  coinage  of  Rome,  except  that  one  step  is  there  want- 
ing, and  another  (not  included  in  Table  L),  is  used  for  reasons 
of  convenience.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  an  approximation  to  a decimal  coinage 
in  actual  use,  as  distinguished  from  a decimal  system  on 
paper,  there  is  a tendency  to  approach  to  the  system  of 
Table  L,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  requiring  the 
smallest  number  of  coins  consistently  with  the  actual  working 
of  a decimal  system  of  coins  and  accounts.  It  is  perhaps 
important  to  remark,  that,  in  Madeira,  practical  convenience, 
without  any  theories  or  contrivances,  and  in  spite  of  law,  has 
rigidly  carried  out  Table  L,  so  that  theory  and  experiment 
have  entirely  coincided.* 

I.— TABLE  OF  A DESIRABLE  SYSTEM  OF  DECIMAL  COINS. 


Money  of  Account 


^loney  of  Account 


Money  of  Account 


Tkovsmidths 
of  a Pound. 

1 . . 

2 . . 

5 

10 

20 

50  . . 

. 100  . . 
200 

500  , 

. 1000  . . 


Farthing,  very  nearly. 
Halfpenny,  very  nearly 


Shilling. 

Florin. 


Half-Sovereign. 
Sovereign,  t 


II.— TABLE  OF  SUCH  OF  OUR  COINS  AS  MAY  BE  USED  CONSISTENTLY  WITH  A 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 


Thounandih^ 
of  a Pound. 

1 . . 

2 . . 


New  Coin 
New  Coin 


Partly  new,  if  found  necessary, 


25 

50 

100 

125 

225 

500 

1000 


. Farthing,  very  nearly. 

. Halfpenny,  very  nearly. 

( Penny,  very  nearly,  few  in 
) number. 

) Five  Farthings,  very  nearly — 
( very  plentiful. 

. mixed  metal,  if  possible, 

5 The  fourpenny  could  be  made 
} to  pass  for  this. 

. Sixpence. 

. Shilling. 

. Florin. 

. Half-crown. 

, Crown. 

. Half-Sovereign. 

. Sovereign, 


* See  Note  B. 

t When  the  1,  10,  or  100  are  not  coyivenient  coins,  pieces  of  3,  30,  or  300  are  found 
serviceable. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Table  II.,  which  contains  only  two 
new  coins,  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  Table  I.  It 
-4  wants  only  two  coins,  which  are  in  Table  L,  viz.,  the  20  and 

the  200  ; and  it  has  five  in  excess,  viz.,  the  Penny,  the 
Fourpenny  (or  a new  coin,  if  required,  nearly  equal  to  it), 
the  Sixpence,  the  Halfcrown,  and  the  Crown,  of  4,  15,  25, 
125,  and  225  respectively. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  considerations  of  convenience 
frequently  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  complete  systems ; 
and  thus  the  piece  of  200  or  double  Florin  may  possibly  be 
given  up,  because  we  do  not  know  what  to  make  it  of : 
it  would  be  clumsy  in  silver,  too  small  in  gold,  and  liable  to 
abuse  if  made  of  mixed  metal.  Again,  the  Sixpence,  though 
not  so  convenient  for  a decimal  system  as  a piece  of  20,  may 
nevertheless  be  found  too  convenient  and  too  well  known  to 
be  given  up,  and  replaced  by  the  latter. 

The  Half-crown  is  not  convenient  for  a decimal  system, 
and  interferes  with  the  Florin,  which  ought  to  be  (next  to  the 
Shilling  and  Sixpence)  the  most  plentiful  silver  coin.  As  the 
Half-crown  is  not  to  be  ultimately  retained,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  deface  it  a little  during  the  time  that  the  convenience 
of  the  Mint  keeps  it  in  circulation.  The  existing  Half-crowns 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Florins  by  being  notched  on 
four  sides,  in  some  uniform  manner,  by  machinery.  The  silver 
cut  out  would  probably  pay  for  the  cost ; and  a private  firm 
would,  very  likely,  undertake  it  on  a plan  directed  % the  Mint. 

To  determine  the  fate  of  the  above  five  coins  is  not  how- 
ever ahsolutely  necessary  at  present,  excej)t  so  far  as  to 
make  penny-pieces  comparatively  scarce.  With  or  without 
the  others  we  can  introduce  a convenient  decimal  system. 

Before  the  recent  appointment  of  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  advocates  of  a Decimal  Coinage 
appeared  to  have  got  no  farther  than  to  draw  up  a S3'^stem 
of  new  coins  upon  paper,  and  propose  to  substitute  them  for 
the  old  coins,  but  without  determining  hoiv  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  to  pass  from  one  system  to  the  other.  If  the 
proposed  change  would  affect  all  classes  in  anything  like  an 
equal  degree,  it  would  not  be  altogether  inconsistent  wdth 
the  course  of  legislation  in  a highly  civilised  country — which 
necessarily  leaves  much  to  be  settled  by  the  community  at 
large — to  issue  a new  copper  coinage,  and  let  it  work  its 
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own  way  : but  it  is  quite  different  where  the  rich  and  intel- 
ligent do  not  feel  the  difficulty,  while  the  poor  and  ignorant 
are  for  a time  greatly  incom'enienced.  In  such  a case  the 
poor  would  be  very  ready  to  imagine  that  they  were  trifled 
with  for  the  advantage  of  the  rich. 

In  advocating  the  attempt  to  introduce  a Decimal  Coinage, 
there  are,  it  appears  to  me,  tAvo  questions  to  be  answered. 

hrst.  What  definite  and  essential  steps  are  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  induce  or  force*  the  abandonment  of  the  habit 
of  reckoning  in  Pence,  (which  is  irreconcilable  with  a 
decimal  system,)  and  to  get  the  people  to  understand  and 
use  moneys  of  account  and  actual  coins,  based  on  a 
decimal  scale. 

Secondh/.  IIoav  to  a\mid  throwing  the  burden  of  accommo-  ♦ 

dating  themselves  to  the  change  too  heavily  on  the  loAver 
classes,  by  whom  the  inconvenience  of  any  alteration 
in  the  copper  coin  would  be  chiefly  felt. 


You,  Sir,  in  your  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have,  with  your  usual  penetration,  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  main  difficulty,  when  you  observe  that  “ the 
altering  the  value  of  those  particular  coins  which  are  in 
point  of  fact  the  measure  of  value  and  the  basis  of  the  whole 
idea  of  value  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  is  a very  serious 
• matter  indeed.”  It  is  a fact,  that  the  money  actually  used 
by  the  lower  classes  is  chiefly  copper.  The  standard  of  value 
for  a large  mass  of  the  people  is  the  Penny,  and,  give  them 
Avhat  coins  w^e  may,  they  will  test  them  by  asking  what 
relation  they  bear  to  the  Penny.  W e are  bound  therefore 
to  take  a fair  view  of  the  difficulties,  and  content  ourselves 
with  proposing  such  a system  as  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  we 
may  obtain,  remembering  that  if  we  do  not  recognise  the 
public  convenience,  in  the  actual  use  of  coins  as  Avell  as  in 
accounts,  we  shall  fall  short  of  our  object,  as  reformers  of 
the  coinage  have  often  done  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  of  the 
currency  may  be  regarded — the  convenience  of  the  coins  in 
most  frequent  use,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  system  for 
readily  keeping  accounts.  It  is  not  enough  that  your 
account  is  easily  written  dozen,  unless  you  have  coins  by 

* I use  the  word  force,  because  the  lower  class  of  people  will  reckon  in  pence  as 
long  as  the  actual  coin  enables  them  to  do  so. 
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which  to  pay  it  easily.  The  one  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  Our  own  coins  are  as 
convenient  as  most  for  use,  but  not  so  for  accounts.  Instances 
of  this  distinction  are  much  more  glaring  on  the  Continent, 
as  for  example  at  Naples.  Accounts  are  there  kept  after 
a complete  decimal  system ; but  the  basis  of  that  system,  i 

the  Ducat,  is  purely  imaginary — a mere  decimal  abstraction  ^ 

— and  actual  payments  must  be  made  with  a series  of  coins  t 

not  related  to  one  another  according  to  a decimal  scale.  .) 

So  also  in  Spain  the  system  for  accounts  is  not  bad ; but  f 

while  the  Meal  is  the  basis,  payments  have  to  be  made  in  ] 

pieces  of  nineteen  Reals.  Of  all  places,  however,  to  wdiich 
my  experience  extends,  Tuscany  is  the  most  unfortunate  ; 
for  two  collateral  currencies  are  there  in  use,  one  of  wdiich  is 
not  available  to  any  great  extent  for  payments.  In  this 
hoAvever  accounts  are  kept ; and  the  result  is  such,  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  discharge  a bill  exactly,  and  an 
approximation  is  made  by  passing  little  bits  of  money  back- 
wards and  forwards,  until  it  is  not  w’orth  while  to  attempt 
greater  accuracy.  By  one  of  those  strange  anomalies  wdiich 
occasionally  present  themselves,  Rome  is  the  place  which, 
as  far  as  I am  aw^are,  possesses,  both  in  theory  and  in  actual 
use,  the  most  complete  decimal  coinage  in  Europe.  The 
curious  case  of  Madeira  has  been  already  noticed.* 

There  is  another  point  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in 
connection  wdth  the  convenience  of  the  people.  In  all 
countries  there  are  certain  favourite  coins,  determined  by 
the  price  and  nature  of  commodities  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  wdiich  long  experience  has  determined  as  highly 
convenient,  and  Avhich — though  varying  in  different  ages — 
could  not  well  be  spared.  This  may  possibly  be  the  case  to 
some  extent  wdth  the  Penny : if  so,  w^e  cannot  get  rid  of  it 
wdthout  allowing  it  to  be  easily  and  simply  represented  by 
two  other  coins.  At  the  same  time,  the  disturbance  of  our 
relations  of  value  is  now  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  a Five-farthiiig  piece  is  not  equally  fitted  to  become 
a favourite  coin.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the 
current  coin  in  all  countries  determines  the  prices  of  many 
things.  The  price  is  fixed  with  reference  to  some  siurfle 
coin  ; and  will  vary  in  different  countries,  not  so  much  from 
any  natural  causes,  as  from  the  accident  of  certain  coins 

* See  note  B. 
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being  those  in  common  use.  The  price  you  pay  for  your 
breakfast,  your  cup  of  coffee  and  biscuit,  &c.,  is  dependent 
on  this  circumstance.  This  points  out  to  us  a danger  to  be 
avoided,  viz.,  lest  in  many  cases  the  j»oor  should  be  charged 
a Five-farthing  piece  for  what  they  now  get  for  a Penny. 
This  will  depend  entirely  on  the  'proportionate  number  of 
the  different  coins.  If  a man  gets  as  many  or  more  Half- 
pence in  change  for  a Shilling  than  Five-farthing  pieces,  it 
cannot  occur  : and  the  more  so  if  Penny  pieces  are  withdrawn 
gradually. 


Having  then  admitted  that  no  change  is  essential  in  the 
larger  coins  down  to  the  Sixpence  inclusive,  and  that  the 
only  questions  respecting  them  have  to  do  with  names  and 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  several  coins,  we  have  to  enquire 
how  we  may  proceed  to  decimalise  our  small  coins  below  the 
Sixpence. 


The  first  principle  appears  to  be,  that  the  corns  must  be 
made  to  aff  ree  with  the  moneys  of  account,  so  that  you  can 
reckon  easily  in  the  decimal  scale. 

If  this  principle  be  not  attended  to,  the  people  will  reckon 
in  their  own  fashion  ; and  the  result  will  be,  that  p'actically 
another  than  the  decimal  scale  will  be  used  in  payments,  as 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  case  of  the  French 
Sou  illustrates  this  tendency. 

Experience  of  the  advantages  which  result  from  attention 
to  this  principle  in  the  Roman  Coinage,  and  the  consideration 
of  what  I have  seen  in  various  countries,  leads  me  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  indicated  above, 
we  ought  to  have  a coin  to  each  division  by  ten.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  completeness  of  the  decimal  system  in  France, 
the  United  States,  Russia,  Greece,  and  elsewhere,  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  attention  given  to  the  principle  here  laid  down. 

Now  the  tenth  of  a pound  already  exists.  The  next 
division  is  the  hundredth,  which  does  not  exist.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  it  is  to  be  made  of;  but  it  is 
decidedly  important,  because  if  there  is  no  tenth  of  a Florin, 
there  will  be  some  danger  of  the  growth  of  a habit  of 
reckoning  in  tenths  of  a Shilling. 

The  next  division,  the  thousandth,  may  be  said  to  exist  in 
the  Farthing,  which  is  the  960th,  or  four  per  cent  less. 
The  Penny  comes  between  the  hundredth  and  the  thousandth. 
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and  is  not  reconcilable  with  them  : it  must  therefore  be  got 
rid  of,  as  far  as  reckoning  money  is  concerned  ; and  in  order 
to  effect  that,  it  must  be  made  comparatively  scarce.  It  is 
true  that  amongst  some  there  is  a tendency  to  make  light  of 
the  necessity  to  get  rid  of  the  Penny,  as  if  it  were  a thing 
that  could  be  brought  about  by  a single  fiat,  without  any 
material  inconvenience  : but  a very  little  conversation  will 
suffice  to  show  how  our  ideas  of  value  are  mixed  up  with  it, 
and,  amongst  certain  classes,  based  upon  it.  The  mistakes 
in  argument  which  one  constantly  meets  with,  when  he  talks 
of  altering  the  Penny  or  the  Shilling,  are  founded  upon  this 
deeply-rooted  idea  of  the  Penny.  I put  to  several  persons 
of  different  classes  the  following  question  : If  we  change  the 
Penny-piece  and  leave  the  Shilling  as  it  is,  so  as  to  make  ten 
new  Pennies  to  one  shilling ; or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  Penny  as  it  is,  and  change  the  Shilling,  so  as  to 
make  it  equal  to  ten  old  pence  ; which  measure  will  cause 
most  inconvenience  to  the  mass  of  ihe  people  1 The  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  either  change  would  be  inconvenient, 
but  they  would  rather  have  the  Penny  let  alone. 

A Decimal  System,  however,  imperatively  demands  that 
there  should  be  no  farther  reckoning  in  pence.  To  accom- 
plish this,  we  must  get  people  to  reckon  all  small  sums  either 
in  hundredths  or  thousandths  of  a pound,  whatever  names  we 
may  give  them.  The  hundredth,  being  nearly  is  too 
large  as  the  basis  for  reckoning  small  sums,  and  is  moreover 
unknown  as  a coin.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  sums 
below  2^c?.  set  down  as  fractional,  which  would  be  the  case 
if  the  hundredth  were  the  lowest  money  of  account ; and  on 
the  other  hand  there  may  be  an  objection  to  four  moneys  of 
account,  just  as  in  France  and  the  United  States  the  dime  has 
dropped  out,  and  there  are  two  moneys  of  account  not  three.* 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  circumstances  and  opinions 
point  to  three  moneys  of  account,  the  Pound,  the  Florin,  and 
the  thousandth  of  a Pound,  however  it  may  be  called.  The 
main  question  then  is,  how  to  get  people  to  reckon  all  small 
sums  in  thousandths  of  a Pound  (however  called)  ; or  in 
other  words,  hoiv  to  give  up  reckoning  in  pence,  and  substitute 
such  a mode  of  reckoning  as  is  either  what  we  require,  or  one 
which  icill  readily  lead  to  it. 

The  facihty  with  which  this  may  be  accomplished  depends, 


* See  note  D. 
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I think,  on  the  piece  of  five-thonsandihs  of  a pound  (however 
called),  for  you  can  only  teach  the  masses  by  appealing  to 
their  senses.  If  they  are  to  reckon  in  a new  coin,  they  must 
have  an  abundance  of  them  constantly  present  to  their  hands 
and  eyes,  and  as  they  will  not  require  the  sinple  thousandth 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  larger  pieces,  it  is  important  that 
the  coins  which  they  most  use  should  easily  fall  in  with  the 
decimal  reckoning.  A piece  of  four  thousandths  is  objec- 
tionable as  keeping  up  the  idea  of  the  Penny,  but  a piece  of 
five  thousandths  and  pieces  of  two  thousandths  will  work 
satisfactorily. 

It  has  been  customary  to  point  to  one  mode  of  effecting 
the  object,  viz.,  the  change  of  all  the  copper  coin ; and  the 
proposal  has  been  met  by  the  objection  of  the  great  expense 
and  labour  involved.  It  is  my  object  to  show  that  there  is 
another  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  not  open  to  this 
objection  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 


The  mode  usually  proposed  is  this  : — To  issue  at  least 
three  or  four  entirely  new  coins  ; to  withdraw  the  old  copper 
as  fast  as  possible ; and  to  have  tlie  people  to  learn  the 
value  of  the  new",  partly  by  comparison  with  the  old,  and 
partly  by  comparison  with  the  commodities  they  purchase. 


The  plan  which  I venture  to  propose  consists  of  tw"o 
independent  steps,  the  first  of  which  should  be  carried  out, 
even  if  the  first-named  plan  is  eventually  follow^ed,  as  it  will 
certainly  very  much  facilitate  the  execution  of  either. 

1.  The  first  of  the  tivo  steps  is  to  retain  the  name  Farthimj, 
as  well  as  the  existing  com,  and  to  force  people  to 
reckon  in  it : and  this  will  be  efected  by  so  arranqing 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  coins  of  one,  two  and  five- 
farthings,  that  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
reckon  in  Farthings.  Accmdingly  I ivould  have 
Farthings  a little  more  plentiful  than  they  are  note ; 
pieces  of  tivo  Farthings  [the  present  Halfpenny)  the 
7)iost  plentif  ul  coin  of  all ; Penny  pneces  withdrawn  so 
far  as  to  make  them  comparatively  scarce ; and  Five- 
faQ'thing  pieces  about  half  or  one  third  as  numerous 
as  those  of  Two-faidhings. 
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2.  2 he  second  step  is  tins : — When  the  public  have  to  so?ne 
extent  fallen  into  the  habit  of  reckoning  in  Farthinqs,  1 
propose  that  a proclamation  shall  be  issued,  declarinq 
that  on  aiid  after  a certain  day  [a  week  from  the  date  of 
the  said  p^'oclamatum),  all  existing  Farthinqs  shall  pass 
for  the  thousandth  of  a Powid,  'instead  of  the  dGOth  ; 
and  that  the  other  copper  coins  shall  nnderqo  a like 
change,  so  as  to  7'etam  the  same  relation  to  the 
Jmrthing  as  before.  This  amounts  to  depreciating  all 
the  copper  coinage  4 per  cent. 


I am  free  to  confess  that  at  first  sight  this  second  plan 
looks  more  inconvenient,  and  fuller  of  difficulties;  but  a 
little  examination  wdll  show"  that  the  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culties are  only  more  patent,  while  in  the  first  plan  they  are 
concealed  under  new  names,  and  are  in  reality  greater.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  first  plan  looks  simple  upon  paper,  but 
throws  tlie  burden  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
change  upon  the  lower  and  ignorant  classes. 

The  leading  difficulty  which  must  characterise  any  plan 
is  this,  that  the  standard  of  value  for  small  stnns  is  to  be 
altei'ed : what  is  now"  reckoned  in  pence  must  be  referred  to 
the  thousandth  of  a pound,  how"ever  called  (for,  bear  in  mind, 
the  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  reckoning  in  pence).  Now’ 
this  necessity  is  fully  recognised  in  the  second  plan,  and 
provided  for  by  regulations,  while  in  the  first  it  is  not 
obAious,  and  the  public  are  left  to  settle  the  difficulties  as 
they  can,— a course  which  is  scarcely  fair  to  them,  and  is 
calculated  to  excite  opposition.  There  is,  how"ever,  a further 
objection  to  the  first  plan,— that  it  ignores  the  difficulty  of 
getting  people  to  reckon  all  at  once  in  a piece  of  metal  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed.  To  introduce  a 7iew  coin 
referred  to  an  old  standard  is  not  difficult,  provided  the  coin 
be  convenient ; but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  introduce  a 
new  standard  coin.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  enough  to 
say — “ This  is  the  thousandth  of  a Pound,'’  or — “ This  is  the 
tenth  of  a Shilling,”  in  reply  to  the  hourly  question — “ What 
is  this  new-fangled  thing  ? ” The  only  answer  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  copper  will  pay  any  attention  to,  is  one 
which  refers  them  to  the  old  coins  they  are  so  well  acquainted 
w’ith  not  the  gold  or  silver,  but  the  copper  coins.  Now", 
we  must  not  refer  them  to  the  penny,  or  its  half,  because  it 
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is  essential  to  get  riJ  of  all  reckoning  in  pence.  There 
remains  only  the  Farthing ; and,  whatever  we  may  put  upon 
paper,  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Whatever  we  may 
call  a new  coin,  as  soon  as  the  people  get  it  in  their  hands 
they  will  ask  how  many  pence  and  farthings  it  is  wmrth  ; 
and  will  be  not  a little  discontented  if  they  find  a difiiculty 
in  expressing  the  relation. 

The  second  plan,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  taking  the 
long  and  incomprehensible  step  at  once,  transfers  the  idea  of 
mine  (and  the  idea  of  value  must  be  transferred)  from  the 
Penny  to  the  Farthing,  as  an  intermediate  step  perfectly 
w'ell  understood  ; and  then  transfers  it  from  the  Farthing  to 
the  thousandth.  The  object  is  thus  achieved  by  two  steps 
instead  of  one  ; and  of  these,  the  first  is  readily  understood, 
though  a little  inconvenient  at  first ; while  the  second 
involves  so  minute  a change  in  the  value  of  the  Farthing 
standard,  which  the  first  step  has  substituted  for  the  Penny, 
that  it  w'ill  not  be  attended  with  much  practical  difficulty. 
As  I have  said,  however,  this  issue  of  a Five-farthing  piece 
is  an  independent  measure.  If  the  second  proposal,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  my  plan,  is  not  adopted,  the  coin 
can  be  marked — 5 — only,  and  allowed  to  pass  for  five  farthings 
(as  it  will  to  a certainty),  until  the  time  comes  for  calling  it 
five  something  else.  Of  course,  if  the  plan  I have  proposed 
is  not  to  be  ultimately  adopted,  it  will  be  better  to  give  the 
coin  a new  name ; but,  in  the  other  event,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  the  name  Farthing.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  being  pedantic  about  names  on  the  score 
of  an  etymology  which  most  people  are  ignorant  about. 
Karnes  in  common  use  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  accidents  ; 
and  the  example  of  the  Quakers  wdll  show  us  how  ineffectual 
it  is  to  contend  for  an  ideal  accuracy.  In  any  case,  however, 
I am  convinced  that  if  you  once  bring  about  the  habit  of 
reckoning  in  farthings  to  any  extent,  the  change  to  thou- 
sandths, however  called — involving,  as  it  does,  a difference  of 
only  4 per  cent. — will  not  be  attended  with  any  considerable 
difficulty.* 

But  that  we  may  understand  the  question  fully,  let  us 
enquire  what  these  difficulties  are  wffiich  result  from  referring 


small  amounts  to  the  thousandth  of  a pound  instead  of  the 
penny  ; and  which  are  independent  of  the  j^articular  plan 
adopted.  They  are,  I think,  as  follow's  : — 

(1.)  The  inconvenience  of  having  to  reckon  in  a different  coin 
from  the  penny.  This  is  inevitable.  We  have  only  to 
decide  how  that  inconvenience  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  change  to  reckoning  in  the  farthing, 
which  is  a well-known  coin,  will  of  course  be  incon- 
venient ; but  it  will  be  less  so  than  reckoning  in  a coin 
which  is  altogether  new, 

(2.)  Many  articles  are  now  sold  by  the  pennyworth,  instead 
of  by  w'eight  or  quantity.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
readjust  the  prices  and  quantities  upon  some  other 
standard  than  the  penny. 

(3.)  When  we  proceed  to  express  amounts  reckoned  in  ye^ice 
by  their  equivalents  in  thousandths,  Ave  shall  find  there 
will  be  minute  fractions  which  there  Avill  be  no  coin  to 
pay  : thus  one  penny  is  equivalent  to  4 thousandths 
and  4 twenty-fourths  of  a thousandth.  This  small 
fraction  is  of  no  consequence  on  a single  coin  ; but  the 
accumulation  of  these  small  fractions  on  a number  of 
coins  cannot  be  neglected.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
difficulty  will  necessitate  the  examination  of  such  laws 
or  customs  as  involve  the  mention  of  the  penny,  and  a 
declaration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  penny  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  new  currency.  Individuals  and 
Companies  are  empow^ered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
receive  one  penny  (for  example)  as  a certain  definite 
charge.  How  are  they  to  obtain  the  small  fraction 
4 twenty-fourths  of  a thousandth  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  seeing  there  is  no  coin  to  pay  it  with,  and  if 

they  do  not  obtain  it  they  lose  4 per  cent,  on  their 
entire  receipts  ? 

Koav,  the  above  difficulties  apply  to  both  plans  equally ; 
but  in  the  second  they  are  more  patent.  I shall  presently 
endeavour  to  explain  how  they  may  be  met.  But  first  I will 
endeavour  to  trace  the  consequences  that  will  attend  upon 
each  plan  : — 

I. 

In  the  first  plan  we  may  remark — 

(1.)  The  great  expense.  It  will  be  necessary  to  issue  coins 


* The  habit  of  reckoning  in  farthings  would  be  greatly  encouraged  if  the  Govern- 
ment Offices  were  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  rates  and  other  small  charges  in 
farthings  instead  of  in  pence. 
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of  one,  two,  four,  and  five  thousandths  of  a pound  (however 
called)  ; and,  as  the  copper  coinage  is  estimated  at  about 
one  million  sterling,  it  will  be  necessary  to  coin  no  less  than 
from  250  to  300  millions  of  new  pieces. 

(2.)  The  expense  is  not  the  only  e^  il.  The  authorities  of 
the  Mint  shrink  from  the  great  labour  involved,  even  if  the 
actual  work  be  done  by  contract. 

(3.)  There  will  be  a sort  of  two  months’  purgatory,  during 
which  two  sorts  of  money  will  be  circulating  together.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  high  authority  that  this  would  be  the  case 
for  a time,  but  I think  the  facility  of  withdrawing  the  old 
coin  is  rather  over-estimated  ; and  I am  satisfied  that  persons 
have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  great  confusion  and 
discontent  that  these  collateral  currencies  would  give  rise  to 
amongst  the  lower  classes.  The  desire  for  exact  justice,  and 
jealousy  if  they  do  not  get  it,  are  excessively  strong  amongst 
them,  even  when  the  matter  in  dispute  is  too  small  to  be  of 
much  consequence  se.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  penny - 
worths”  a mode  of  dealing  very  common  amongst  the  poor. 
By  the  proposed  plan  the  old  penny  and  the  new  piece  of 
4 thousandths  will  be  concurrent  for  some  time — the  one 
differing  from  the  other  by  4 per  cent.  How  are  sellers  to 
make  a distinction  between  these  two  coins  when  offered  in 
payment  ? What  waste  of  time  will  ensue — a matter  of 
extreme  importance  in  these  small  transactions  !*  Consider 
the  bearing  of  this  difficulty  in  the  case  of  pennyworths  of  twine, 
tea,  sugar,  &c,  and  in  the  sale  of  eggs,  herrings,  oranges,  &c. 
If  one  currency  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
re-arranging  the  cost  of  articles,  and  it  would  be  soon  under- 
stood that  people  were  to  get  so  much  for  a four-thousandth 
piece  in  future  instead  of  talking  about  a pennyworth  ; but 
the  difficult}"  is,  that  for  two  months  or  more  they  would  be 
asking  for  both  indiscriminately,  and  quarrelling  because  they 
did  not  get  what  they  thought  they  ought  to  have.  One 
gentleman,  engaged  in  a wholesale  and  retail  trade,  assured 
me  that  such  a state  of  things  would  cause  more  cursing  than 
he  had  ever  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  Again,  it 
is  well  known  that  a great  part  of  the  copper  in  use  passes 
in  half-crown  and  five-shilling  packets,  mostly  the  latter  ; 

* If  no  i-tlioumndlh  piece  be  coined — as  I should  recommend — the  Same  remark 
applies  as  between  the  ^-thousandth  piece  and  the  halfpenny ; and  also  between  the 
old  penny  and  two  pieces  of  2-ihmi8andtlis, 


and,  even  at  present,  the  loss  upon  these  packets  is  a subject 
of  complaint ; for  the  occurrence  of  tokens,  pieces  of  lead, 
and  other  bad  money,  and  sometimes  a deficiency  in  the 
amount,  occasion  a loss  of  \d.  to  2^<^.  on  five  shillings.  I am 
assured  by  many  persons  well  able  to  speak  to  the  facts,  that 
it  is  considered  a “ lucky  thing”  to  get  a perfect  packet,  and 
that  the  average  loss  may  be  set  down  at  nearly  \\d.,  or 
per  cent.  During  the  time  that  the  two  copper  cur- 
rencies are  circulating  together,  the  discontent  arising  from 
their  being  mixed  together  in  these  packets  will  be  con- 
siderable. Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  because  the  people 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  two  currencies,  they  will  there- 
fore be  the  more  ready  to  take  the  true  means  to  put  a stop 
to  it,  viz.,  by  giving  up  the  old  copper  as  fast  as  possible. 
On  the  contrary,  their  antipathy  will  be  to  the  new. 

(4.)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  some  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  that  even  when  the  new  coins  have 
been  introduced  and  the  old  withdrawn,  the  change  to  a 
decimal  system  will  not  have  been  effected,  and  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  will  prevail  for  some  time  longer. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  pieces  of  one,  two,  and  four- 
thousandths,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  the  ]\[il.  Two-mil, 
and  Four-mil  pieces,  wull  for  some  time  pass  as  Farthings, 
Halfpence,  and  Pence,  with  the  addition  of  the  prefix  new : and 
thus  reckoning  will  go  on  in  New  Pence,  because  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  influence  to  teach  the  people  to  reckon  in  Mih. 


We  will  now  consider  the  course  of  proceeding  on  the 
second  plan. 

(1.)  The  first  step — the  issue  of  the  Five-farthing  piece  and 
the  withdrawal  to  a certain  extent  of  Penny  pieces — entails 
less  labour  and  expense  than  the  other  course,  and  is 
attended  by  no  difficulty  beyond  the  dislike  to  reckon  in 
Farthings  instead  of  Pence  : and  as  this  is  the  very  thing 
that  ?nust  be  done,  it  is  an  advantage  that  people  will  be 
quietly  forced  to  it  as  Penny  pieces  become  less  frequent. 

(2.)  By  the  second  step  the  change  is  accomplished  in  one 
day,  and  there  will  be  only  one  week’s  confusion,  for  which 
preparation  will  be  made  by  definite  arrangements. 

(3.)  It  seems  perhaps  a monstrous  thing  that  all  holders 
of  copper  are  to  lose  four  per  cent,  upon  it  at  one  blow.  But 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  this  will  take  place  over  and 
over  again  on  the  other  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a good 
deal  of  disputing  between  individuals.  As  to  the  loss  itself, 
I find  upon  enquiry  that  few  persons  would  care  about  it 
wdien  it  is  to  occur  only  once  in  their  lives.  It  will  chiefly 
fall  on  large  dealers,  wflio  wall  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  labouring  classes  submit  to  a loss  of  two 
or  two  and  a half  per  cent,  every  week,  and  would  not  there- 
fore be  disposed  to  complain  very  much  of  a loss  of  four  per 
cent,  for  once,  even  if  it  fell  entirely  on  them,  which  it  will 
not.  Persons  are  already  accustomed  to  depreciations  in 
the  value  of  copper  consequent  upon  the  chfficulty  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  I know  of  four  per  cent,  having  been  offered  to 
pay  away  copper,  and  refused.  If  therefore  the  facilities 
for  getting  change  are  properly  afforded  (as  they  must  be  if 
we  wish  to  introduce  the  decimal  system  successfully),  many 
will  think  the  loss  of  four  per  cent,  sufficiently  compensated. 
And  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a public  advantage 
must  be  paid  for  in  some  way.  Seeing  then  that  this  loss  of 
four  per  cent,  to  all  the  holders  of  co]>per  will  be  distributed 
as  equally,  or  at  least  as  unobjectionoMy,  as  a tax,  where  is 
the  reason  why  it  should  not  be  paid  for  in  this  way  as 
satisfactorily  as  out  of  the  Exchequer,  which  must  be  the 
case  if  the  other  plan  be  adopted  ? 

(4.)  The  arrangements  for  giving  change  according  to  the 
new  rate  answer  to  those  which  are  requisite  upon  the  other 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  all  the  old  copper.  On  the 
first  plan  it  is  proposed  to  give  change  at  the  Banks,  and  to 
declare  by  proclamation  that  whatever  Farthings,  Halfpence, 
and  Pence,  remain  in  circulation  after  a certain  day  shall 
pass  for  Mils,  Two-mils,  and  Four-mils  respectively.  Upon 
the  second  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a very  limited  time, 
that,  in  all  large  places,  the  working  classes  shall  be  able, 
at  all  reasonable  times,  to  obtain  fifty  Farthings  for  one 
Shilling,  and  rice  versa ; and  that  full  notice  shall  be  given 
them  of  this.  An  arrangement  with  the  Banks  and  leading 
shops  would  be  readily  made.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  competition  would  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  the 
shops  to  do  this ; but  it  would  scarcely  act  with  sufficient 
promptitude  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  which  is  of  course 
the  sole  object  in  view.  In  a very  short  time,  perhaps  in  a 
few  days,  the  facility  of  getting  change  would  show  the 


people  that  the  new  rate  was  an  established  thing,  and  they 
would  fall  back  upon  the  old  methods  of  changing  money. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  first  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  loss  which  would  fall  upon  those  who  paid 
largely  in  wages,  and  upon  large  retail  dealers,  especially 
grocers:  but,  upon  further  enquiry  amongst  such  persons, 
1 found  that  the  former  would  be  above  requiring  compensa- 
tion for  a loss  which  was  only  to  occur  once  for  all,  especially 
wJien  a public  benefit  was  involved  in  which  they  would 
largely  share.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  much  of  the 
copper  for  paying  wages  is  brought  in  on  the  day  of  payment 
or  on  the  preceding  day— at  any  rate  during  the  week  ; and 
It  IS  clear,  that  during  the  week  preceding  the  day  of  chano-e 
all  copper  would  be  received  with  reference  to  the  new  rate’ 
Ihe  grocers  and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  duriim 
the  week  preceding  the  day  of  change,  (which  would  perhapl 
tall  most  conveniently  on  a Saturday)  make  their  arrange- 
ments with  their  customers  in  such  a way,  as  to  spare 
themselves  any  considerable  loss.  My  enquiries  resulted  in 
the  probable  establishment  of  three  facts,  wliich  also  approve 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  manufacturer 
who  did  me  the  favour  of  giving  me  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  loss  will  mainly  fall  on  those  who  are  most  in- 

teiested  in  the  establishment  of  a Decimal  Coinao-e, 

and  will  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  advanta'^e 
obtained.  ® 

2.  During  the  week  preceding  the  day  of  change,  the  loss 

will,  by  the  action  of  self-protection,  so  regulate  itself, 
as  to  be  spread  in  a great  degree  over  the  community 
generally.  There  would  be  no  opening  for  jobbing, 

because  the  actual  coin  is  to  be  depreciated  in  value 
not  enhanced. 

3.  Whatever  loss  might  not  be  adjusted  by  the  above 

means  would  be  borne  without  complaint,  as  it  would 
only  be  for  once  and  for  so  useful  an  object.  I am 
assured  by  a manufacturer  that  many  of  the  workmen 
would,  if  the  subject  were  properly  explained  to  them, 
feel  some  pride  in  assisting. 

_ If,  however,  this  self-regulation  were  not  thought  sufficient, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  permit  a return  of  the  averaqe 
iveekly  receipts  in  copper  (on  which  the  Income-Tax  returns 
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would  be  a sufficient  check),  and  to  give  compensation  upon 
that  amount  of  old  copper,  and  no  more.  This  would  entail 
a loss  upon  the  Exchequer,  but  it  might  easily  be  kept  within 
bounds.  I think,  however,  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

To  assist  the  arrangements  for  facilitating  change,  it  must 
be  distinctly  declared  and  enforced,  that  if  wages  are  paid  in 
copper  on  the  day  of  change,  it  must  be  at  the  new  rate. 

It  is  not  advisable  that  the  day  of  change  should  be  known 
any  considerable  time  in  advance,  because  of  the  inconve- 
nience that  may  arise  from  the  refusal  to  take  copper.  A 
week’s  notice  would  probably  answer  every  purpose. 

By  way  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  system, 
merchants  and  bankers  might  be  requested  to  assist  in  dis- 
tributing the  new  coins,  and  in  gradually  withdrawing  the 
old  penny-pieces.  It  would  have  been  well  if  such  co- 
operation had  been  secured  in  introducing  the  Florin  ; we 
should  then  have  had  it  in  full  circulation  in  England,  instead 
of  in  Australia.  The  turnpikes  and  toll-houses  might  also 
be  advantageously  made  use  of  for  withdrawing  the  penny- 
pieces  to  a certain  extent. 

It  is  not  a little  important  that  the  ideas  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  should  be  confused  as  little  as  possible,  even  by 
change  of  names ; for  to  them,  and  indeed  to  many  others, 
a na7)ie  is  a thing.  In  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in 
foreign  currencies,  the  smaller,  or  people’s  coins,  have  been 
retained  as  much  as  possible.  In  our  own  case,  we  are 
fortunately  able  to  do  this  by  the  course  I have  proposed. 
All  my  enquiries  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  people  would 
be  puzzled  far  less  by  having,  after  a certain  day,  to  give  and 
take  50  farthings  for  a shilling  instead  of  48,  than  they 
M ould  by  having  to  do  wuth  new  coins  and  new  names. 
Something  very  similar  to  my  proposal  must  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  period  of  the  change  in  the 
monetary  system,  English  halfpence  and  foreign  doffars  were 
plentiful,  and  were  made  to  M^ork  together,  the  alteration  in 
the  ^alue  of  the  halfpenny  being  just  about  the  same  which 
we  require  in  tlie  farthing,  viz.,  4 per  cent.* 


XU  ® Report  of  tlie  Committee,  I find  the  following  statement  as  the  result  ( 

the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  “ No  prejudice  would  be  raised  against  this  sligl 
decrease  ^ value  of  the  farthing,  provided  they  were  made  t 

understand  that  they  could,  on  the  other  hand,  get  25  of  the  new  coin  for  sixpence 
where  they  now  get  24.”  It  is  well  remarked  also,  that  the  Irish  soon  got  over 
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TlieiG  is  oiiG  point  which  I have  not  thought  deserving  of 
much  attention,  but  which  must  not  be  passed  over  entirely. 

^ I mean  the  depreciation  in  the  nominal  value  of  the  copper 

com  consequent  upon  the  proclamation  I propose.  The 
loss  to  the  country  would  be  rather  nominal  than  real,  for  no 
one  will  suppose  that  w^e  have  so  exactly  met  the  demand 
foi  copper  coinage,  that  we  must  issue  4 per  cent,  more  coin 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciation.  The  greater  convenience 
of  the  new  system  will  probably  enable  the  country  to 
arrange  all  its  transactions,  Muth  less  copper  in  circulation 
than  hitherto,  rather  than  more.  The  penny  pieces  at 
present  in  circulation  differ  from  one  another  in  various 
degrees,  the  smallest  being  more  than  40  per  cent,  less  than 
, the  laigest.  T^venty-four  pieces  are  now  coined  out  of  a 

pound  of  copper  ; wdiereas  at  various  times  there  have  been 
17,  20,  26,  and  29.  The  difference  of  4 per  cent,  will  be 
little  more  than  that  between  clean  and  dirty  money,  and 
scarcely  so  much  as  that  between  old  and  new  coins.* 

As  it  is  my  wish,  as  far  as  my  capacity  extends,  to  suggest 
depute  measures  as  distinguished  from  theories,  I muII  pro- 
ceed to  lay  down  two  sets  of  measures,  one  of  vdiich  I consider 
to  be  essential,  and  the  other  advisable. 

ESSENTIAL  MEASURES. 

I The  Florin  must  be  made  as  plentiful  at  least  as  the 
” ohilhng. 

II.  A Five-Farthing  Piece  should  be  issued,  and  made  the 
most  common  copper  coin. 

Penny  Pieces  should  he  made  scarce.  It  might  be  as 
M^ell  not  to  do  away  with  them  altogether,  lest  it  should 
introduce  the  habit  of  reckoning  in  p'es.  The  retention  of 
sonie  penny-pieces  will  mark  the  piece  of  five  farthino-g  as 
differing  from  it  by  a farthing,  and  will  explain  and  encou- 
rage the  habit  of  reckoning  in  farthings,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  scarcity  of  them  prevents  the  reckoning  in  pence. 
If  anything  is  said  about  mcoiivenience,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
only  way  to  get  people  to  reckon  in  thousandths  of ’a  pound, 

similar  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Irish  penny 

£7to  iij/no  mor?  ^ 

* It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  a depreciation  of  the  kind  proposed  has  lately 

coinage  of  the  United  States,  not  only^ in  the  copper,  biU 
(wbat  IS  of  much  more  consequence)  in  the  silver  coin.  ^ ^ 
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IS  to  make  it  inconvenient  f(yr  them  to  rechon  in  anything  eke. 
There  is  also  another  reason  for  retaining  a limited  number 
of  penny-pieces,  viz.,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  five-farthing 
jDiece  taking  the  place  of  the  penn}'^  in  many  of  the  customary 
charges  with  which  the  poor  are  concerned,  in  which  case  they 
would  pay  a farthing  more  for  the  same  thing.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  result  to  be  achieved  is  the  substitution 
of  a habit  of  reckoning  in  farthings  instead  of  pence,  but 
without  risking  the  preponderance  of  the  piece  of  five.  If 
these  fives  were  too  numerous,  a five  would  often  be  charged 
where  a penny  suffices  now.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  so  to  average  the  relatii'e  numbers  of  the  coins, 
that  a man  would  generally  have  about  him  more  pieces  of 
two  farthings  than  pieces  of  five,  and  perhaps  a penny-piece 
or  two  ; and  that  when  he  changed  sixpence  he  should  be 
pretty  sure  of  receiving  not  more  than  one  or  two  pieces  of 
h\e  and  the  rest  in  pieces  of  two  farthings,  with  a penny- 
piece  occasionally.  An  arrangement  should  be  made  with 
manufacturers,  large  grocers,  turnpikes,  toll-houses,  &c.  to 

pay  away  the  pieces  of  /"A(?-farthings,  and  send  up  their 
penny-pieces. 

the  coins  should  ultimately  be  marked  with  refer- 
ence  to  one  or  more  of  the  cardinal  coins— the  Sovereign, 
the  Florin,  the  piece  of  Ten  Fartliings,  and  the  Farthing. 
In  the  words  of  a high  authority,  “ every  coin  must  have 
inscribed  upon  it,  in  Roman  letters  foi'  the  words*  and  in 
Arabic  figures  fm'  the  numerals,  its  name  (if  it  have  one),  the 
number  of  ‘ farthings’  which  it  represents,  and,  if  possible. 
Its  proportion  to  a pound,”  or  to  some  other  of  the  cardinal’ 
coins.  The  Five-Farthing  Piece,  for  example,  would  ulti- 
mately  bear  on  its  reverse — 

5 Farthings. 

(Name,  ^ the  Ten-Farthing  Piece,  however  called.) 

2 make  one . 

The  Ten-Farthing  Piece  would  be  marked — 

10  Farthings. 

(Name.) 

100  make  One  Pound  ; ^ 

, / as  may  be  preferx'ed. 

10  make  One  Florin.  ) 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  new  issue  of  Florins,  the  Roman  letters  of  the  first 
issue  have  been  replaced  by  Gothic  characters,  which,  however  pleasing  in  appear- 
iuice,  are  less  readily  understood.  ^ 
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The  Shillings  and  Sixpences  issued  in  future  should  be  i 

marked  as  Half  and  Quarter  Florins. 

4 The  great  mass  of  the  people,  even  of  the  educated  classes 

will  find  a tangible  price  of  metal,  properly  marked,  by  far 
the  best  teacher  of  their  new  lesson  ; and  the  inscriptions 
should  be  adapted  to  this  end  much  more  than  to  ornamental 
purposes.  On  this  ground  the  mention  of  fractions  should  be 
avoided.  Instead  of  writing  “one  tenth  of  a Pound,”  it 

would  be  much  better  to  have  “ ten  make  one  Pound”  or 
“ ten  to  a Pound.” 

V.  When  the  Five-farthing  piece  has  been  some  little 
time  in  circulation,  and  has  obliged  persons  to  reckon  in 
Farthings  to  some  extent,  a Proclamation,  with  a week’s 

j notice,  should  be  issued,  declaring  that  on  and  after  a certain 

day,  all  existing  Farthings  shall  pass  for  the  thousandth  of  a 
Pound,  instead  of  the  960th,  and  that  the  other  copper  coins 
shall  undergo  a like  change,  so  as  to  retain  the  same  relation 
to  the  Farthing  as  before.  The  declaration  most  easily 
understood  would  probably  be, — That  100  Farthings  shall 
henceforth  go  to  one  Florin,  and  50  Farthings  to  one 
Shilling,  the  Florin  and  Shilling  remaining  as  they  were,  and 
the  Farthing  being  reduced  four  per  cent. 

This  Proclamation  must  be  published  throughout  the 
country  in  the  most  complete  manner.  The  Postmasters 
may  be  required  to  do  this,  and  to  affix  a copy  to  the 
^ church  doors.  There  may  be  some  notices  with  respect  to 

wages,  and  the  legal  tender  of  copper,  as  may  be  thought 
necessary.  ° 

VI.  In  large  towns,  temporary  arrangments  must  be  made 
for  giving  change  at  all  reasonable  times — and  due  notice 
must  be  given  of  such  arrangements. 

VII.  The  necessary  regulations  must  be  made  for  meet- 
ing the  depreciation  of  four  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  charo-es 

referred  to  the  Penny ; and  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
for  the  purpose. 

VIII.  As  soon  as  the  change  has  been  determined  upon, 
measures  would  be  taken  for  requiring,  that  all  accounts  at 
public  offices,  and  all  accounts  in  any  w^ay  taken  cognisance 
of  by  the  law,  should  be  kept  according  to  the  new  system. 

Orders  to  this  effect  would,  I imagine,  be  within  the  power 
of  the  executive. 
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MEASURES  WHICH  ARE  ADVISABLE. 

I.  The  issue  of  a Ten-farthing  piece  is  almost  essential ; 
for,  as  there  is  always  a tendency  to  reckon  in  the  coin  that 
comes  constantly  to  hand,  there  is  danger  of  a habit  of 
reckoning  in  the  Five-farthing  piece,  unless  it  be  shown  to 
be  only  the  half  of  a Cardinal  Coin.  This  Ten-farthing 
piece,  or  tenth  of  a Florin,  should  also,  if  possible,  be  b.  popular 
and  useful  coin.  This  cannot  be,  if  it  is  either  of  silver,  or 
copper, — simply  on  account  of  size.  One  method,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  method,  of  solving  the  difficulty,  is,  to  make 
this  one  coin  of  mixed  metal.*  If,  however,  there  should  be 
strong  reasons  against  making  a convenient  coin  by  the  use 
of  mixed  metal,  it  will  still  be  better  to  issue  a considerable 
number  of  Ten-farthing  pieces  in  silver,  as  Teachers  of  the 
new  system.  Although  inconveniently  small,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  possible  to  circulate  them  usefully,  for  pieces  of 
Th  ree  Half-pence  or  Sun  Farthings  are  coined  for  our  colo- 
nies ; and  a silver  coin  of  the  same  value — the  Three-cent 
piece,  has  been  now  rendered  a very  plentiful  coin  in  the 
United  States,  f It  has  been  suggested  by  way  of  compro- 
mise (l)  that  pieces  of  Five,  taken  two  together,  would  answer 
the  purpose  ; and  (2)  that  a silver  piece  of  Fifteen  Farthings 
would,  with  the  copper  piece  of  Five,  render  the  piece  of 
Ten  unnecessary.  I think,  however,  that  we  must  not  ven- 
ture to  break  the  rule  of  having  a coin  to  each  division  of 
ten  ; and  I say  this  after  much  experience  in  the  use  of  coins. 
The  piece  of  is  a plentiful  coin  in  every  existing  decimal 
currency. 

II.  All  New  Shillings  and  Sixpences  should  be  marked  as 
half  and  quarter  Florins. 

III.  The  Half-crown  should,  in  course  of  time,  be  sup- 
pressed, and  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  our  Florins  at 
home  and  send  the  Half-crowns  abroad  ; instead  of  sending 
Florins  to  Australia,  and  fetching  Half-crowns  from  Malta. 
The  Half-crown  interferes  with  the  Florin  ; prevents  us  from 
having  as  many  Florins  in  proportion  to  Shillings  as  we 
might  otherwise  have  (an  important  point) ; is  mistaken  for 
it ; and  introduces  confusion  in  putting  up  packets  of  silver. 

* See  note  E. 

t In  the  year  1851,  9,889,707  CmU  were  coined,  and  6,167,400  Tkree-cent  pieces. 
In  Holland  also  the  silver  Ten-cent  piece,  equal  to  2d.  of  oui*  money,  is  extensively 
used  among  the  poor. 
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While  obliged  to  tolerate  it,  we  might  mark  the  existing 
pieces,  as  already  suggested. 

IV.  We  should  aim  at  gradually  suppressing,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  coins  not  expressible  in  thousandths  by  single 
figures,  and  by  single  figures  and  ciphers — in  accordance 
with  Table  L,  as  carried  out  in  Rome  by  design,  and  in 
Madeira  by  accident.  Accordingly,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
replace  the  Sixpence  by  a piece  of  twenty  thousandths,  or 
two  tens  (however  called).  This,  however,  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  after  consideration. 

V.  It  is  important  to  give  up  the  Three-penny  piece.  It  is 
possible  that  a twenty-thousandth  piece  (which  is  nearly  bd.') 
and  its  half,  will  suffice,  without  any  intermediate  coin.  But 
if  such  should  be  required,  it  should  be  a piece  of  fifteen,  and 
certainly  not  of  sixteen,  which  does  not  count  decimally.  If, 
however,  some  of  these  little  silver  coins  should  be  retained  in 
spite  of  our  washes  to  the  contrary,  they  will  not  cause  much 
inconvenience,  as  they  are  comparatively  few'  in  number,  and 
are  chiefly  used  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  be  very  exact. 
Cabmen,  in  many  places,  are  in  the  habit  of  avoiding  them 
as  much  as  possible,  on  account  of  their  small  size.  The 
silver  Fourpenny  may  without  much  inconvenience  be  de- 
clared legal  tender  for  only  fifteen-thousandths — with  or 
without  the  option  of  exchanging  it  on  the  part  of  the  actual 
holders  at  the  time. 
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VI.  No  new  Penny  pieces  or  pieces  of  four  would  be 
required.  A few  old  ones  might  be  usefuUy  retained,  as  w'as 
observed  above.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  five 
tons  of  new  copper,  lately  contracted  for,  should  comprise  so 
many  Penny  pieces. 

VII.  The  Government  Inspectors  of  Schools  might,  by 
means  of  a few  simple  questions,  very  much  facilitate  the 
proper  knowdedge  of  the  new  system.  The  Pence-table 
must  of  course  be  entirely  relinquished — not  a little  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  a youngster. 


Before  I proceed  further  there  is  a point  on  which  I wish 
particularly  to  insist ; it  is  this — that  the  issue  of  the  Five- 
farthing  piece  is  introductory  to  either  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  discussed — because  it  will,  on  either  plan,  be  ulti- 
mately a Five-thousandth  piece,  how'ever  it  may  be  called. 
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Its  office  IS  to  teach  the  public  to  reckon  in  thousandths,  and 
tuns  to  act  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  prepare  them  to 
understand  what  follows. 

This  reckoning  in  farthings,  so  brought  about,  is  as  advan- 
tageous on  the  one  plan,  as  it  is  necessary  on  the  other ; for 
on  the  plan  which  I have  ventured  to  propose,  the  Farthinc^ 
IS  retained  in  name  and  specie  ; and  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  change  m Its  value  may  be  brought  about  without 
difficulty  And  even  on  the  other  plan— when  you  have  by 
means  of  this  piece,  broken  up  the  habit  of  reckoning  in 
pence— the  people  will  pass  to  the  new  coin,  which  will 

1 ^ J 7 * I 1 1 itll  more  facility  from 

the  Farthing  than  they  would  from  the  Penny,  without  this 

intermediate  step.  ^ If  it  is  decided  to  retain  the  Farthing  in 
name  and  specie,  it  may  be  marked  “ Five  Farthings ; ” if 
not,  it  may  be  marked  5 only,  and  may  remain  in  circulation, 
whatever  you  ultimately  call  your  thousandth. 

Independently  of  its  service  in  the  cause  of  decimal 
coinage,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a very  useful  coin.  I find,  upon 
enquiry,  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  farthings  is  to  give 
c lange,  so  as  to  arrange  a payment  exactly ; and  this  will 
otten  be  done  by  means  of  this  new  coin  and  the  old  halfpence 
without  the  use  of  the  inconvenient  little  farthing.  Thus  if 
bread  be  5^d.  the  quartern,  the  half-quartern  will  be  2^d 
which  IS  readily  and  conveniently  paid  by  one  of  the  new 
coins  and  three  old  half-pence,  without  the  use  of  a farthino- 
1 have  already  suggested  what  inscription  it  should  bear 
and  have  only  to  add  that,  whatever  name  may  be  given  to 
it  (as  the  half  oi  the  piece  of  10),  it  will  never  answer  to 
introduce  concision  by  caUing  it  a Penny~\k^i  word  must 
be  allowed  to  drop,**'" 


Before  I take  my  leave  of  the  subject,  I must  allow  myself 
a lew  remarks  on  its  financial  aspect ; for  if  we  take  a suffi- 
ciently broad  view  of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  the 
inconveniences  involved  will  be  fully  compensated,  not  only 
y the  advantages  to  the  public  in  the  use  of  the  new  system, 


a V*  ‘he  inconvenience  of  carrying 
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but  even  more  by  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  certain 
j financial  measures,  which,  without  appreciable  pressure  on 

»)  any  class  or  interest,  will  render  it  possible  to  give  relief  in 

certain  directions,  where  it  is  acknowledged  that  a pressure 
is  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove,  if  there  were  an 
available  surplus.  It  has  been  customary  to  pass  over  the 
financial  question  with  the  remark, — that  if  a decimal 
coinage  is  beneficial  to  the  community,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  provide  the  means.  Now,  it  will  not  do  to 
talk  as  if  Aladdin’s  lamp  were  part  of  the  habitual  furniture 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  question  is  not  whether  a particular 
change  is  desirable,  but  whether  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and 
to  what  extent.  A public  convenience  is  to  be  paid  for  ; it 
must  be  paid  for  out  of  a tax,  that  is,  by  means  of  a public 
inconvenience.  We  are  bound  to  show  that  this  inconveni- 
ence will  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  convenience.  We 
can  do  more  than  this ; we  can,  I believe,  show  that  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  pay,  once  for  all,  this  price  for  our 
decimal  coinage,  may  be  made  highly  beneficial ; because 
the  change  itself  to  a decimal  coinage  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  raising  a permanent  revenue  in  a very  advantageous 
way.  The  expense  of  introducing  the  decimal  system  will 
be  insignificant  and  temporary  ; but  it  enables  us  to  take 
financial  steps  which,  after  paying  at  once  the  cost  of  the 
change,  will  admit  of  beneficial  reductions  of  present  imposts. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  increasing  the  amount  of  taxation, 
but  only  of  improving  in  one  direction  the  method  by  which 
it  is  raised- 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  state  our  idea  of  a perfect  tax, 
we  should  probably  say  it  was  one  which  was  raised  directly 
by  minute  contributions  from  very  large  numbers,  so  that 
the  payer  would  not  feel  the  loss,  while  the  amount  of  the 
accumulations  would  be  very  considerable  ; pro\ided  the 
collection  of  such  a tax  was  not  costly.  Now,  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  coinage  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  collecting 
such  a tax,  with  proper  management,  without  any  cost  of 
collection  at  all.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the 
Great  Exhibition.  The  charge  for  admission  was  there  fixed 
at  One  Shilling,  not  because  there  was  any  magic  meaning 
in  a Shilling,  but  because  it  was  an  actual  and  plentiful  coin, 
which  came  nearest  to  the  suitable  charge.  No  one  will 
suppose  that  if  the  charge  had  been  one  shilling  and  a 
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farthing,  the  number  of  visitors  would  have  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminished,  or  that  there  would  have  been 
any  dissatisfaction,  provided  there  was  no  inconvenience  in 
paying  the  Farthing.  Yet  the  receipts  would  have  been 
increased  more  than  two  per  cent,,  and  would  have  been 
greater  by  several  thousand  pounds. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  are  no  means  of 
collecting  such  a minute  tax  : the  expense  runs  away  wdth 
the  proceeds.  The  change  to  the  decimal  coinage,  however 
may  be  made  to  do  that  for  us,  and  become  our  gratuitous 
colle^on  The  principle  is  not  new.  The  per  centage  upon 
the  hixcise  and  Customs  is  a case  of  the  kind  ; and  Om- 
an cestors  had  a rough  and  not  very  honest  way  of  makino- 
use  of  it,  when  they  debased  the  currency.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference  : such  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  currency 
and  levying  of  per  centages,  are  chiefly  mischievous  by 
destroying  confidence  ; for  no  one  can  tell  when  they  may 
be  repeated.  On  the  contrary,  any  advantage  reaped  by  a 
change  to  a decimal  currency  can  never  occur  again. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  upon  either  of  the  plans 

^ change  in  our  smallest  coin  from 
the  960th  to  the  1000th  part  of  a pound,  and  that  this  will 
practically  cause  a loss  of  4 per  cent,  on  all  amounts  reckoned 
111  pence,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Now,  this  change  affects  two  different  classes  of  charges. 

a rate,  which  becomes 
cumulative  to  both  payer  and  receiver ; as,  for  example 

the  /ct.  in  the  pound  income-tax,  and  the  excise  on 
paper  and  other  articles. 

II.  Single  payments,  or  payments  not  frequently  repeated  by 
the  payer,  but  cumulative  from  many  payers  to  the 

As  regards  the  first  class,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
any  alterations.  They  will  remain  just  as  they  are  ; and  we 
shall  only  have  to  turn  the  present  charge  into  the  corre- 
sponding per  centap  of  a pound.  We  shall  have  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them,  so  as  not  to  be 
encumbered  with  more  places  of  decimals  than  are  necessary 
and  to  incur  a little  trouble  in  the  necessary  alteration  of 

tables.  1 he  payment  of  ewiding  contracts  in  the  new  money 
comes  also  under  this  head.  ^ 
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The  financial  opportunity  on  which  I wish  to  insist  relates 
to  charges  of  the  second  class.  A simple  enactment,  wuth 
certain  limitations,  and  the  enumeration  of  a few  exceptions, 
will  suffice  for  the  purpose.  We  should  have  to  enact  that, 
in  the  case  of  certain  charges  of  the  second  class  payable  to 
the  Exchequer,  when  the  charge  reckoned  in  pence  is  converted 
into  thousandths  of  a pound  and  parts  of  thousandths,  the  next 
thousandth  above  the  fractional  part  shall  he  taken.  Thus  one 
P enny  is  equivalent  to  4-thousandths  and  2-twenty -fourths 
of  a thousandth  ; and  the  enactment  would  raise  the  charge 
to  5-thousandths.  The  difference  of  8 -tenths  of  a Farthing 
would  not  be  felt,  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  to  any  one  individual.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  not  do  to  extend  the  measure  to  charges 

below  one  Penny,  because  the  proportionate  increase  would 
be  too  great. 

I will  now  make  a few  remarks  on  the  diff*erent  kinds  of 
charges  which  will  be  affected. 

I.  The  most  important  case  is  that  of  the  Post  Oflice. 
The  question  is  simply  this.  Are  we  prepared  to  find  means 
to  pay  for  a loss  of  100,000/.,  or,  by  a minute  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  postage-stamp,  to  raise  a revenue  of  300,000/. 
or  400,000/.,  applicable  to  important  reductions  in  other 
imposts ; whether  the  postage-stamp  shall  be  sold  for 
4.-thousandths,  and  so  entail  a loss  of  100,000/.  on  the 
revenue,  or  for  5-thousandths,  and  thereby  increase  the  cost 
of  postage  by  8-tenths  of  a Farthing  on  each  letter  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  ^'^ear  ending  5th  of 
January,  1853,  were  2,434,326/.  16^.  Id.  If,  from  this,  we 
deduct  the  receipts  from  Foreign  and  Colonial  postage  and 
from  the  Public  Departments,  we  shall  have  about  1,800,000/. 
for  the  Inland  Revenue,  upon  which  the  proposed  increase 
will  produce  a clear  gain  of  360,000/. 

I have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain,  whether  so  great  a 
gain  to  the  Exchequer  would  be  purchased  at  any  material 
amount  of  pressure  upon  individuals.  I have  inquired  of 
many  persons  belonging  to  all  classes  in  society,  and  the 
answer  has  invariably  been,  that  they  would  not  complain. 

• Simplicity  and  convenience  demand,  that  the  prices  of  all  the  postage  stamps 
shall  be  multiples  of  the  single  rate.  We  should  have  stamps  of  1,  2,  5,  8,  and  10 
j j which  the  5 and  the  1 0 will  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  present  Sixpenny 

8 will  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Tenpenny 
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In  one  case,  and  one  case  only,  a London  merchant  informed 
me  that  he  thought  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage 
■would  be  objected  to  by  some  ; but  he  added,  that  he 
should  not  care  about  it  himself  I have  sought  in  vain  for 
the  persons  he  supposes  to  exist.  Those  who  write  but  few 
letters  feel  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  thinking  about, 
and  those  who  write  many  find  their  postage  already  reduced 
to  such  an  insignificant  item  amongst  their  general  expenses, 
that  the  proposed  increase  would  not  be  worth  opposing, 
— even  if  they  did  not  perceive,  that  they  would,  in  general, 
profit,  to  a much  greater  extent,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
Decimal  Coinage.  Those  who  would  thus  pay  an  increased 
amount  of  postage  are  precisely  the  persons  who  would  so 
greatly  benefit  by  the  Decimal  system.  To  persons  paying 
20/.  or  251.  a year  in  postage,  which  is  perhaps  a common 
rate  in  houses  of  business,  the  increase  wall  be  4/.  or  51. ; 
and  where  the  postage  is  100/.,  which  is  a high  rate,  the 
difference  will  be  only  20/.,  while  the  money  turned  in  the 
course  of  the  year  will  be  many  thousands.  There  is  no 
principle  in  a Penny ; and  if  we  have  regard  to  wdiat  it  is 
reasonable  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  a letter,  we  shall 
find  that,  even  when  the  rate  is  increased  to  5-tliousandths, 
it  will  be  rather  less  than  in  any  country  where  the  uniform 
rate  of  postage  has  been  introduced.  Three  Halfpence,  or  six 
Farthings,  appears  to  be  the  usual  rate  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  which  is  more  than  a Farthing  higher  than  it  would 
be  in  England.* 

But  even  supposing  there  would  be  some  few  complaints, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  neutralise  them  by  increased  facilities. 
For 

1.  This  increase  of  the  inland  rate  of  postage  would 
enable  us  the  more  readily  to  introduce  a low  and 
uniform  Colonial  rate,  the  political  importance  of 
which,  as  a measure  binding  our  Colonial  brethren 
to  us  bj’"  the  strongest  of  all  chains  — social  ties — it  is, 
I think,  impossible  to  overrate.  There  are  few  families 
wLich  have  not  a relative  or  friend  in  some  one  of 


* There  are  postage  rates  of  2c?.  and  3c?.  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 

In  the  Roman  States,  of  five  bajocchi,  or  ....  10  farthings. 
In  France  and  Belgium,  of  twenty  centimes,  or  . , 7 „ 

In  Spain,  of  six  cuartos,  or 7 

In  the  United  States,  of  three  cents,  or 6 ” 


our  colonies.  This  rate  might  very  well  be  the  piece 
of  \0-thousandths,  which  would,  I consider,  secure 
nearly  as  many  Colonial  letters  as  a 5-farthing  rate. 

2.  Some  convenience  would  result  from  the  permission  in 

Great  Britain  to  send  pamphlets  and  packets  of 
printed  papers,  under  half  a pound,  for  a double  rate, 
or  \^-thousandths ; while  the  charge  for  books,  &c., 
under  a pound,  remained  the  same  as  at  present, 
25-thousandths. 

3.  Some  attention  might  be  bestowed  with  advantage  on 

the  subject  of  foreign  postage. 

4.  The  reformation  of  abuses  and  the  increase  of  facilities, 

especially  in  country  places,  would  give  satisfaction 
to  the  class  of  letter-writers  who  wall  not  benefit  by 
a Decimal  Coinage  so  much  as  the  commercial 
classes.  These  reforms  are  sometimes  a little  expen- 
sive, and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  revenue 
often  obliges  those,  who  prefer  not  unreasonable 
complaints,  to  rest  satisfied  with  a big  letter  on  Her 
Majesty’s  SerHce,  and  Col.  Maberly’s  compliments.* 

The  only  objection  to  the  proposed  increase  appears  to  be 
the  vague  one,  that  so  excellent  a measure  as  that  of  an 
uniform  postage — now  successfully  introduced — should  not  be 
tampered  with.  And  this  indeed  would  be  of  great  force, 
were  it  not  that  the  establishment  of  a Decimal  Coinage 
necessitates  some  chajige ; the  only  question  is,  in  which 
direction  it  shall  be.  Such  a demand  for  change  cannot 
occur  again.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  number  of 
letters.  A reduction  of  four  per  cent,  will  not  cause  one 
additional  letter  to  be  written,  nor  will  the  proposed  increase 
diminish  the  number  in  any  appreciable  degree,  f 

^ * I was  lately  visiting  at  a country  place  of  1200  inhabitants,  seven  miles  from  a large 
city,  where  the  North  Mail  was  detained  twenty-four  hours  before  delivery.  The 
postal  revenue  was  between  two  and  three  times  the  expenditure  ; it  was  shown  that 
a few  shillings  a week  would  remedy  the  evil ; but  the  authorities  under  the  late 
Administration  were  memorialised  in  vain. 

+ It  is  with  regret  that  I observe  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Decimal 
Coinage,  just  issued,  that  this  increase  of  the  rate  of  postage  is  not  pressed.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  in  any  one,  whose  correspondence  is  large,  to  speak  otherwise  than 
respectfully  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill ; but  the  remark  may  be  permitted,  that  the  authors 
of  valuable  measures  frequently  have  a nervous  jealousy  of  any  interference  with 
them,  for  they  have  had  reason  to  fear  lest  one  interference  should  lead  to  another, 
and  ultimately  to  the  injury  of  their  important  work.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
any  ground  for  such  fear  is,  I conceive,  out  of  the  question. 

ij 


I may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  use  of  5 and 
\0-thousandth  stamps  will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  the  Decimal  system. 

I am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  subject  of  the  increase 
were  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of 
a Decimal  Coinage  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  uniform  rate  of 
ten  Farthings  as  Colonial  postage  on  the  other,  the  increase 

might  commence  as  soon  as  the  Five-farthing  piece  should 
be  issued. 

II.  The  second  charge  which  will  be  affected  is  that  for 
Stamps.  Many  of  these  would  not  require  alteration,  from  being 
reckoned  in  Shillings  and  Sixpences ; to  others  the  regiila” 
tion  for  taking  the  next  thousandth  would  be  applied  ; while 
newspaper  stamps,  and  any  other  which  is  used  in  large 
quantities  by  the  same  purchaser,  would  remain  unchanged, 
as  they  would  only  have  to  be  reckoned  by  the  dozen, 
instead  of  by  the  single  stamp.  To  the  new  receipt  stamp,’ 
liowGVGr,  tliG  fuIg  of  tliG  next  thousttiidth  would  of  course  be 
applied,  and  would  be  highly  favourable  to  the  Exchequer, 

as  the  number  of  stamps  used  would  doubtless  be  the 
same. 

III.  The  Customs  and  Excise  charges. — In  almost  all  cases 
these  will  be  of  the  nature  of  rates,  and  will  come  under 
Class  I.  In  a few  instances,  perhaps,  where  the  charge  is 
always  paid  by  individuals  upon  small  quantities,  the  rule  of 
taking  the  next  thousandth  may  be  applied.  In  the  former 
case,  all  that  is  required  is  a little  attention  to  the  best  way 
of  expressing  the  old  rates  in  the  new  currency,  which  may 
generally  be  done  by  reckoning  them  upon  larger  quantitiei 
Thus  m the  case  of  paper,  the  three  Halfpence  on  the  pound 
will  not  be  expressed  conveniently  in  thousandths ; but  the 
equivalent  charge  of  6 Florins,  25  thousandths  on  100  lbs.  is 
simple  enough.  In  many  cases  it  may  simplify  the  expres- 
sion if  the  additional  five  or  ten  per  cent,  is  thrown  in,  and 
the  whole  charged  as  one  rate. 

IV.  The  fourth  case,  to  which  I shall  allude,  is  that  of 
lolls,  where  there  is  a Parliamentary  Charter.  It  is  clear 
that  those  who  have  acquired  a right  to  certain  tolls  must 
not  be  subjected  to  a loss  of  four  per  cent.,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  without  compensation. 

1.  As  regards  tolls  under  one  Penny,  it  will  not,  I think, 
be  advisable  to  raise  the  tolls  to  ^-thousandths ; the  proper- 
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tionate  increase  would  be  too  great.  The  charge  would  be 
^-thousandths  to  the  payer,  and  means  must  be  found  to 
compensate  the  receiver.  This  might  perhaps  be  conveni- 
ently done,  in  many  cases,  by  relieving  the  receivers  from 
Income  Tax  upon  the  receipts.  For  those  whose  receipts 
are  not  large  enough  to  subject  them  to  the  Income  Tax, 
some  other  form  of  compensation  might  be  devised  ; and 
perhaps  with  reference  to  local  taxation,  as  the  benefit 
connected  with  the  toll  would  generally  be  local  in  its 
character. 

2.  Where  tolls  are  received  upon  carriages,  as  well  as 
upon  foot  passengers,  the  next  thousandth  might  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  the  carriages,  and  the  Income  Tax  on  the  receipts 
so  regulated,  as  to  leave  to  the  receivers  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  income  as  at  present. 

3.  When  the  toll  is  one  penny  and  upwards,  it  appears  to 
me  that  something  considerable  might  be  raised  in  the  way 
of  revenue  by  taking  the  next  thousandth.  The  excess  would 
be  a per  centage  upon  each  toll,  and  as  there  would  be  little 
or  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  tolls,  the  greater 
part  of  the  excess  might  be  fairly  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  collected  with  the  Income-Tax.  The  per  centage 
to  be  thus  paid  might  be  determined  without  difficulty  once 
for  all  upon  a careful  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  tolls 
received.  The  additional  per  centage  would  be  paid  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Income-Tax.* 

V.  The  only  other  case  of  importance,  which  occurs  to 
me,  is  that  of  the  Parliamentary  trains.  This  is  readily  met, 
without  any  alteration,  by  a declaratory  regulation,  that  the 
charge  is  to  be  the  coin  called  “ sia^pence  ” for  six  miles,  and 
so  in  proportion.  Stations  are  not  situated  at  ea^act  distances 
reckoned  in  miles,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the 
charge  shall  not  ewceed  the  rate  given.  Even  at  present 
it  cannot  be  settled  with  precise  accuracy. 

There  are  many  other  cases  where  adjustments  will  be 
necessary,  but  where  legal  sanction  is  not  required  for  the 
purpose.  The  case  of  Turnpikes  is  scarcely  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  as  the  Commissioners  have  in  general  a sufficient 
margin  in  determining  their  tolls.  If,  however,  this  is  not 
considered  sufficient,  they  might  be  allowed  to  take  the  next 

^port  of  the  Committee  suggests,  as  a mode  of  compensation,  the  permis- 
sion to  take  a slightly  increased  toll  lor  a liifiited  period. 
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thonsandfh  on  all  tolls  above  2d.  or  3d.,  i.  e.  for  carriages, 
wagons,  &c.,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  those  who  paid  toll. 
In  the  case  of  tolls  below  2d.,  and  those  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 
there  ought  to  be  no  increase  ; the  loss  of  4 per  cent,  on 
those  should  be  set  otf  against  the  gain  on  the  larger  tolls. 
In  this  way  the  toll  of  ^\d.,  which  is  equivalent  to 
\3-thonsandths  and  of  a thousandth,  would  be  raised  to 
\9 -thousandths,  and  readily  paid  by  means  of  3 fives  and 
2 halfpence,  or  the  same  number  of  coins  as  at  present.  The 
difference  of  of  a farthing  is  scarcely  appreciable  to  the 
payer,  though  accumulating  to  a considerable  amount  in 
favour  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  County  Rate,  and  the  Poor  Rate,  are  of  course  readily 
adjusted,  as  the  rate  would  be  levied  in  the  neiv  coin  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenditure. 

Benefit  Societies  should,  I think,  be  allowed  to  take  the 
next  farthing,  which,  upon  a monthly  payment  of  1«.  3d., 
would  not  be  felt  by  the  payer,  and  would  increase  the  funds 
of  the  Society  by  an  appreciable  amount.  The  increased 
payment  would  be  ^ florin  and  l3-thousandt1is : the  exact 
equivalent  giving  \2\-thousandths.* 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is,  in  some  of  the  above 
proposals,  an  appearance  of  favouritism  and  unequal  excep- 
tions ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  gain  (where 
not  inconsiderable)  is  passed  on  to  the  Exchequer,  and  is  in 
fact  a convenient  mode  of  taxing  the  public  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  inappreciable  amounts — these  objections  have  no 
real'significance.  < 

It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a large  number  of  the 
commercial  public,  that  in  most  private  adjustments,  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the  advantage  (often 
considerable)  will  be  with  the  receiver,  because  the  fraction 
of  a farthing  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  the  payer,  but  is 
ciimidative  to  the  receiver. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I think  it  will  appear  that  the 
necessary  adjustments  will  not  be  attended  with  any  im- 
portant difficulty.  The  principles  upon  which  they  are 
made,  or  permitted,  can  be  expressed  in  a sufficiently  simple 

* Since  vrriting  the  above,  I find,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  an  allusion  to 
soldiers’  pay.  It  is  very  properly  remarked  that  it  makes  no  difierence  at  all  to 
them;  on  pay-days  they  will  receive  just  the  same  as  before,  only  in  new  mone}' 

instead  of  old. 
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form  for  the  purpose  of  legislation  ; and  the  attention  of  an 
intelligent  person  will  readily  arrange  the  administrative 
details ; just  as  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a more  difficult  measure — that  of  Uniform 
Penny  Postage.  It  appears  to  me  that  four  very  simple 
measures  will  suffice  for  the  legislative  part  of  the  subject. 
They  are  these  : — 

I.  An  address  to  Her  Majesty  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Florin) 
praying  for  the  issue  of  a copper  coin  of  Five  Farthings,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  without  reference  to  the  plan  that  may 
ultimately  be  adopted.  Some  time  after  Avhich  we  may 
proceed  to — 

II.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  in  the  Budget  as  a 
financial  measure,  with  provision  for  the  general  arrange- 
ments and  the  expenses  involved  ; and  a proposal  to  take 
the  alternative  of  raising,  rather  than  lowering,  the  charge 
on  postage,  and  other  stamps  mentioned  above,  as  an  advan- 
tageous means  of  raising  revenue,  and  setting  free  important 
interests  now  subjected  to  taxation.  This  will  render 
necessary  the  two  following  measures  : — 

III.  An  Act  declaring  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  before  a certain  distant  date,  to  issue  a Proclamation 
that,  on  and  after  a certain  day,  one  week  from  the  issue 
thereof,  50  farthings  shall  go  to  One  Shilling,  and  100 
farthings  to  One  Florin. 

IV.  An  Act  declaring  that  in  all  cases  of  Charters  or  Acts 
of  Parliament,  where  certain  prices  or  charges  are  specified 
and  are  reckoned  in  pence,  or  parts  of  pence,  they  shall  be 
considered  under  three  heads — 


1st.  Where  the  charge  is  of  the  nature  of  a rate,  and 
cumulative  to  an  important  extent  to  the  payer,  as  wxll  as 
to  the  receiver.  Here  it  will  be  enacted  that  the  rate, 
though  expressed  in  the  new  system,  shall  remain  absolutely 
unchanged.  All  important  cases  should  be  specified  ; but 
the  details  of  the  adjustment,  upon  this  clear  principle,  may 
be  left  to  the  executive  as  regards  public  business,  and  to  the 
persons  interested  in  all  private  matters. 

2ndly.  Where  the  charge  is  not  cumulative  to  any  impor- 
tant extent,  and  w^here  it  exceeds  a certain  sum  (say  one 
Penny).  Here  it  will  be  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful, 
when  the  charge  reckoned  in  pence  is  converted  into 
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thousandths  of  a pound  and  parts  of  thousandths,  to  take  the 
next  thousandth  above  such  fractional  part,  provided  always 
that  such  fractional  part  must  exceed  a certain  fraction  (say 
2-4 th  or  1-2 said  thousandth).  Provision  would  have 
to  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  arising  from 
such  permission,  in  some  such  way  as  was  indicated  above. 

3rdly.  Where  the  charge  is  less  than  one  Penny,  or  where 
it  cannot  be  increased  without  inconvenience  and  must  con- 
sequently be  lowered.  Here  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  compensation  to  a limited  extent. 

All  the  above  measures  are  of  a definite  character,  and  the 
only  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  second  and  third  divisions 
of  the  fourth  measure  ; and,  of  these,  only  the  third  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  much  discussion. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  three  important 
considerations. 

1.  That  small  sums  must,  under  a Decimal  system,  be 
reckoned  in  thousandths  of  a Pound  instead  of  Pence;  and 
that  the  readiest  way  to  secure  this  is  by  getting  the  people 
to  reckon  in  Farthings,  which  is  perfectly  practicable. 

2.  That  the  circulation  of  pieces  of  5 and  10  Farthings  in 
sufficient  numbers,  of  some  Pence,  the  existing  supply  of 
what  are  now  called  Halfpence,  and  rather  more  farthings 
than  at  present,  will  necessarily  bring  this  about. 

3.  That  after  this  has  been  brought  about,  it  is  perfectly 
practicable,  without  disturbing  the  relations  of  the  copper 
coins,  to  depreciate  the  whole  of  the  copper  currency  four 
per  cent. ; that  this  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  as  far 
as  the  weight  of  metal  is  concerned ; and  that  the  loss  to 
the  individual  holders  of  copper,  occurring  as  it  does  for 
once  only,  will  not  be  productive  of  any  inconvenience 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view. 

I trust  also  that  I have  established  three  main  positions. 

1.  That  the  issue  of  a Five-farthiny  piece,  in  considerable 

numbers,  will  be  a very  important  preparatory  measure, 
whatever  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted. 

2.  That,  upon  the  plan  I have  proposed,  it  is  not  necessary 

to  incur  so  great  labour  arid  eapense  at  the  mint ; and 
that  the  issue  which  is  necessary  may  be  spread  over  a 
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longer  time,  because  it  will  not  be  important  {as  in  the 
other  plan)  to  start  a new  coinage  at  once. 

That,  by  a not  very  difficult  combination  with  financial 
measures,  the  introduction  of  a Decimal  Coinage  may 
be  made  the  means,  not  only  of  paying  its  own 
expenses,  but  of  affording  peculiar  facilities  foi'  raising 
in  the  least  oppressive  manner  a large  revenue,  whereby 
impoi'tant  relief  may  be  extended  to  certain  commercial 
interests. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 


Ketnsham,  Somersetshire,  Aug.  \5th. 


A.  MILWAED. 


NOTE  A. — Advantage  in  Education. 

The  remarks  which  occur  in  my  letter  are  not  made  lightly : I have 
taken  the  opinions  of  inspectors  of  schools,  of  educated  persons  who 
kindly  interest  themselves  in  schools,  and  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses. I will  here  set  down  some  of  the  results. 

An  inspector  of  schools  remarks : — “ The  advantage  of  a Decimal 
Coinage  will  be  vast  for  the  untaught ; and,  for  those  who  have  to  count 
out  large  sums,  the  time  saved  by  it  would  be  considerable.  The 
confusion  of  the  present  system  is  a great  evd.”  Another  clergyman 
remarks : — “ The  operation  of  teaching  arithmetic  wdl  be  much  simpli- 
fied. . . So  little  time  is  now  devoted  to  it,  that  less  could  hardly  be 
assigned  to  it ; the  saving  will  be  the  increased  knowledge  that  will  be 
given  in  the  time ; and  this  is  the  best  way  of  saving  time.”  A clever 
and  excellent  lady,  who  has  taken  a great  interest  in  schools,  writes 
thus  of  the  introduction  of  a Decimal  system : — “ My  own  opinion 
about  the  question  is  very  decided.  It  would  be  the  greatest  benefit, 
especially  to  girls’  schools,  to  get  rid  of  compound  arithmetic.  . . ; 
Our  own  system  of  dividing  first  by  4,  then  by  12,  and  then  by  20,  is 
very  cumbersome  to  teach ; and  what  I always  find  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  is  the  way  in  which  the  farthings  are  set  down.” 

It  is  important  to  insist  upon  what  is  really  the  worst  evil  consequent 
upon  our  present  confused  system,  viz.,  that  arithmetic  is  most  imper- 
fectly understood,  not  only  by  the  pupils,  but  by  the  teachers.  We  can 
most  of  us  remember  how  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  the  subject 
appeared  to  us  in  our  younger  days.  I know  many  an  University  man 
who  is  quite  at  a loss  if  you  place  any  figures  before  him.  Amongst  the 
lower  classes  it  is  stdl  worse:  they  will  often  reckon  “in  their  heads” 
on  a plan  of  their  own,  which  they  cannot  explain,  with  great  readiness, 
but  arithmetical  rules  are  a puzzle  to  them : and  even  yet  the  chalk  and 
the  back  of  the  door  are  still  in  requisition  for  the  primitive  practice  of 
reckoning  by  marks.  The  lady  whom  I have  already  quoted  observes 
of  a village  school,  which  she  superintended  for  two  years : — “ When 
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I left  them  they  could  go  no  further  correctly  than  the  first  three  rules 
of  simple  arithmetic,  even  in  the  first  class,  whilst  the  second  were 
learning  Addition.’*  At  another  place  where  she  gave  her  charitable 
assistance,  the  clergyman  had  a fancy  for  beginning  with  the  compound 
rules,  of  which  she  observes  that  “ it  proved  very  well  adapted  to  puzzle 
her  little  pupils’  brains.  Before  they  had  mastered  the  mystery  of 
carrying  tens,  to  have  to  carry  fours,  twelves,  and  twenties,  took  away 
all  hope  of  making  them  do  it  intelligently.”  It  may  be  as  well  to 
remark  that  the  lady  who  thus  writes  is  a good  arithmetician,  and,  when 
travelling  abroad,  found  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  foreign  currencies. 
The  clergyman  wliom  I have  quoted  goes  on  to  say : — “ One  difficulty 
I have  found  in  answering  your  questions  arises  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  arithmetic  is  taught  in  our  schools ; the  principles  of 
figures  are  scarcely  attempted  to  be  explained.”  A national  school- 
mistress of  good  standing  remarks : — “ The  Buie  of  Three  would  be  as 
well  left  out ; few  stay  long  enough  at  school  to  understand  it  perfectly.” 
A national  schoolmaster  of  good  standing  tells  me  that  few  of  the  boys 
in  his  school  proceed  so  far  as  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Tractions,  and 
the  girls  seldom  proceed  beyond  Compound  Division  and  Reduction; 
and  then  continues : — “ If  the  Decimal  scale  were  introduced,  a boy 
would  begin  to  work  Decimal  arithmetic  at  II,  when  he  now  begins 
compound  rules : he  would  then  have  three  or  four  years  to  learn  the 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  any  other  study  which  might  be  more 
useful  to  his  future  life  or  occupation.” 

It  results  from  my  enquiries  that  the  following  advantages  woidd 
follow  the  introduction  of  a Decimal  system. 

1.  By  the  abandonment  of  the  compound  rules,  from  one  third  to  one 

half  the  whole  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  would  be  saved. 

2.  The  Pence  table  would  be  given  up. 

3.  Time  would  be  saved  by  the  poor  and  half-educated  in  casting  long 

accounts.  This  would  amount  to  as  much  as  one  third  or  one  half 
in  the  case  of  people  having  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
Intelligent  tradesmen  teU  me  they  would  cast  simple  additions 
much  sooner  than  £ s.  d, ; and  even  bank  clerks  and  accountants 
make  a slight  difierence. 

4.  In  multiplying  out — as  in  the  common  case  of  certain  quantities  at  a 

given  rate — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  saving  of  time 
and  labour.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  377  ounces  of  gold  at 
the  Mint  price  of  £3  I7s.  9^/.,  or  £3*8875.  It  happens  that  the 
decimals  have  to  be  extended  below  the  thousandth  of  a pound,  but 
nevertheless  no  one  will  hesitate  whether  he  should  prefer  the  old 
method  or  the  new. 

5.  The  principle  of  Reduction  would  be  far  more  readily  understood,  and 

carried  out  in  practice,  if  it  applied  in  the  same  way  to  all  examples. 

6.  By  this  simplification  in  Reduction,  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 

time  now  spent  on  the  Rule  of  Three  might  be  saved. 

I may  remark  here,  that  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  converting  old 
accounts  into  new.  It  is  only  the  pence  of  the  sum  total  which  we  have 
to  consider,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  tliis  amounts  to  multiplying 
or  dividing  by  4.  Persons  who  insist  upon  keeping  their  accounts  in 


the  old  way,  will  be  able  to  do  so  with  no  very  great  inconvenience : 
but  any  one  who  knows  how  to  add  up  accounts  on  the  present 
compound  plan,  can  find  no  difficulty  when  brought  back  to  Simple 
Addition. 


NOTE  B. — Fokeign  Cubbencies. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  set  down  the  Decimal  currency  of  Madeira,  as 
popular  convenience  has  arranged  it.  There  are  of  course  various  other 
coins  of  foreign  countries  in  circulation,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  worth  taking  into  account. 

The  {*)  in  this  and  the  following  tables  indicates  that  it  is  customary 
to  reckon  in  these  coins  in  actual  transactions ; the  (f)  signifies  money 
of  account. 


Quarter-Vintem 
Half-Vintem 
Vintem  . . 

Half-Bit  . . 
Testao  or  Bit 
Pistareen 

Half-Dollar  . 


Pataca  or  Dollar 


Half-Eagles 


MADEIRA. 
ReU  * f, 

5 . . 
10  . . 

20*  . 
50  . . 
100*  . 
200  . . 

500  . . 


1000* 


5000  . 


Copper.  Portuguese. 

Silver.  Spanish  Beal. 
Spanish  Half-Peseta. 

Spanish  Peseta. 

Generally  Spanish,  but  also 
United  States. 

Generally  United  States,  but 
also  Spanish,  Mexican,  Bo- 
livian, or  Peruvian,  which 
. are  considered  the  same. 
United  States  Half-Eagles. 


I might  give  a large  number  of  tables  of  currencies  from  my  own 
knowledge,  illustrating  their  peculiarities  and  absurdities  in  a very 
curious  way;  but  I will  content  myself  wdth  setting  down  the  six 
following,  which  are,  to  a certain  extent.  Decimal,  premising  that  I am 
not  so  satisfied  with  the  table  of  Dutch  coins,  as  I was  not  long  in  the 
country,  and  have  had  to  depend  partly  on  books. 


ROMAN. 

RUSSIAN. 

GREEK. 

Denari. 

Copeks. 

\lWTa. 

2 

1 

4 

It 

5 

1 

2 

2 

10  *t 

1 *t 

5 

50 

3 

10  *t 

100  *t 

5 

50 

200 

10 

100*  t 

300 

15 

500 

500 

20 

Dollars  and 

1000  *t 

25 

50 

100  *t 

Five-Franc  pieces. 
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FRENCH. 

UNITED  STATE8. 

DUTCH. 

Cmts. 

CiMs. 

1 

1 

2 

i*t 

2 

1 *t 

5 *t 

5 * 

3 

10 

10 

5 

25 

25 

10 

100  *t 

50 

§25 

140 

100*  t 

50 

150 

500 

100*  t 

250 

2000* 

250 

260 

500 

300 

1000* 

315 

2000 

500 

525 

700 

1000* 

1400 

NOTE  C. — The  Names  of  Conors. 

Although  I refrain  from  proposing  any  names  of  my  own,  I have  two 

or  three  remarks  to  offer  by  way  of  caution : — 

(1.)  In  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  it  will  not  answer  to  be  too  pedantic 
about  the  accuracy  of  names,  or  to  expect  to  give  general  currency 
to  names,  according  to  our  own  views  of  fitness.  We  may  rule  in 
favour  of  a certain  name  upon  paper,  but  our  power  of  bringing  it 
into  general  use  is  limited  by  a variety  of  circumstances.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  our  power  of  overturning  a name : the 
attempt  may  often  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  is  worth  while 
to  remember  that,  to  a large  number  of  persons,  a name  is  a thinff ; 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  put  up  with  the  name  if  it  does  not  seriously 
interfere  with  our  carrying  the  point  we  aim  at.  If,  therefore, 
names  are  generally  received  the  shilling),  do  not  let  us  take 
any  great  pains  to  abolish  them,  so  long  as  they  are  innocent,  even 
though  they  may  seem  absurd  or  contradictory.  If  the  idea  which 
is  uppermost  in  people’s  minds  in  connexion  with  a received  name 
be  harmless,  we  need,  not  in  general  mind  reasons  of  etymology  or 
uniformity.  The  Found  answers  our  purpose  very  well,  although 
it  is  no  longer  a pound  of  silver ; the  old  Erench  Sou  answers  as 
well  as  any  other  name  as  the  popular  designation  of  5 centimes, 
and  accordingly  prevails  universally,  despite  the  law ; and  in  the 
Prussian  and  Neapolitan  States  even  wrong  marks  and  names 
on  the  coins,  retained  from  the  old  system,  are  not  insuperable 
difficulties.  Experience  shows  that  the  people  will  give  their  own 
names  (often  slang  names)  to  an  actual  piece  of  money,  irrespective 
of  our  wishes,  or  indeed  of  anything  better  thaia  accident ; and  they 
have  no  fancy,  like  the  Erench,  for  classical  derivatives  in  preference 


§ In  New  York  and  elsewhere  it  is  customai'y  to  reckon  in  the  “ Shilling,”  which  is 
the  mjhth  bf  a Dollar,  or  12^  Cents.  There  are  also  pieces  of  6,  11,  12|,  22,  and  75. 
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to  their  own  language,  but  rather  the  reverse.  On  this  account  I 
should  be  disposed  to  leave  certain  coins  to  acquire  names  for 
themselves : for  example,  the  ^-thousandth  piece,  or  present  half- 
penny, may  be  marked  with  the  simple  figure  2.  It  is  very  likely 
that  people  will  continue  to  call  it  a halfpenny  instead  of  2 farthings, 
2 mils,  or  2 anything  else  ; but  to  that  we  must  submit. 

(2.)  Of  course  the  prices  of  commodities  will,  for  the  most  part,  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  coins,  and  will  not  suffer  any  material  altera- 
tion ; but  they  must  not  appear  to  be  altered,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  old  names  are  given  to  coins  of  any  appreciable  difference 
in  value — as,  for  example,  if  a piece  of  t-thousandths  be  called 
VL  penny, 

(3.)  It  is,  I think,  not  a little  important  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  using 
names  which  are  applied  to  coins  of  different  values  in  other 
countries.  As  a traveller,  I know  how  disagreeable  this  is.  The 
following  names  are  all  ambiguous : — Napoleon,  Dollar,  Florin, 
Patil,  Cent,  Denaro,  Soldo,  Franc,  and  even  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 
names  which  our  Transatlantic  cousins  have  given  to  coins  of  half 
the  value  of  our  own.  The  “ shilling  ” is  the  eighth  of  a doUar,  or 
12^  cents.  If  our  thousandth  of  a pound  is  called  a cent,  there  will 
be  4 cents,  or  centimes,  of  the  following  values,  in  farthings  : — 

Farthings. 

French  and  Belgian  Centime  ...  Of- 

Dutch  Centime 04 

American  Cent 2 

English  Cent  1 

This  is  already  the  case  with  the  Florin.  There  are  at  least  four 
Florins : — 

The  old  Florin  in  Baden  . . 10  pence. 

The  new  „ „ . . 20  „ 

The  Dutch  Florin,  or  Guilder.  20  „ 

The  Tuscan  Florin  ....  13J  „ 

The  English  Florin  ....  24  „ 

In  the  case  of  the  Florin,  we  have  already  decided  to  puzzle 
foreigners  unnecessarily.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  introduce 
a new  ambiguity,  which  our  increasing  connexion  with  the  United 
States  will  render  much  more  important.  For  the  same  reason, 
I think  the  argument  urged  in  favour  of  mil  or  mille — that  it  is 
already  known  in  commerce — is  really  an  argument  against  it. 


NOTE  D.— Moneys  of  Account. 

Tueee  are  three  aspects  under  which  this  subject  is  to  be  regarded  : — 
(1.)  The  convenience  of  Accountants. 

(2.)  The  wants  of  those  who  have  to  jpa^  what  they  reckon. 

(3.)  The  performance  of  Arithmetical  operations. 
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As  regards  the  first,  -where  large  sums  are  chiefly  concerned,  as  in  the 
case  of  mercantile  firms,  banks,  &c.  Pounds  and  decimals  of  Pounds  are 
all  that  is  required, — although  perhaps  it  -w  ould  be  as  -well  that  they 
should  accommodate  their  practice  to  that  in  general  use.  Even  if  tiiis 
is  not  done,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to  draw  a line  between  the 
pounds  and  the  decimals,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  decimal 
point. 

II. 

The  accounts  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not  like  those  of  the 
Accountants  ; there  are  certain  considerations  of  convenience  w hich  are 
of  importance  to  the  former,  although  iudiflerent  to  the  latter.  They 
have  to  deal  with  large  and  small  sums  very  much  intermixed,  and  are 
often  not  particularly  skilful  or  orderly.  Accordingly  they  find  columns 
for  the  figures  very  useful  for  two  reasons : — 

First.  They  serve  to  keep  the  figures  under  one  another,  and,  more 
particularly,  when  the  sums  are  under  1^.,  or  under  a Florin.  AV^e 
have  most  of  us  experienced  the  annoyance  of  having  to  test  the 
account  of  some  humble  tradesman,  w ho  has  not  made  use  of  ruled 
paper. 

Secondly.  The  mind  has  a natural  aversion  to  reckon  large  sums  wdth 
reference  to  a small  unit.  One  of  my  correspondents  illustrates 
the  point  familiarly,  thus:  “I  do  not  like  the  Spanish  way  of 
reckoning  by  a small  denomination.  It  is  easier  to  me  to  remember 
20Z.  10«.  than  2052  reals.  Somehow,  breaking  up  the  sum  into 
difierent  denominations  makes  it  easier  to  realise  it.  A twenty 
pound  note,  a half  sovereign,  and  a sixpence,  are  tangible.  The 
other  way  presents  a heap  of  little  coins  which  the  mind  shrinks 
from  without  assistance.”  Astronomers  have  felt  a similar  diffi- 
culty in  stating  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  ; they  perceive  that 
the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  realise  billions  of  miles,  and  they 
take  a larger  unite— the  earth’s  radius,  or  even  that  of  its  annual 
orbit.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  custom  has  arisen  of  reckoning 
in  Eagles,  Doubloons,  Napoleons,  Sovereigns,  Dollars,  &c.  even  in 
countries  where  they  do  not  fall  in  consistently  with  the  national 
currency.  The  New  York  practice  of  reckoning  in  shillings  of 
12^  cents  is  no  doubt  retained  from  some  such  sense  of  convenience. 
AV"e  may  illustrate  this  for  smaller  sums  by  supposing  a rate  of 
Is.  Qd.  per  unit : in  the  Decimal  System  this  will  be  0-375Z.  How 
much  more  readily  is  it  understood  when  written,  3 F.  75/,  or 
01.  3F.  75/.,  or  3fF.*  The  use  of  subdividing  columns  is  here 
very  apparent. 

I may  further  remark  that  as  the  mind  finds  relief  in  breaking  up  a 
large  sum  into  difierent  denominations,  so,  in  the  case  of  actual  trans- 
actions, does  it  feel  disposed  to  reckon  in  larger  or  smaller  units  according 
to  the  amount  in  question.  At  present,  if  we  buy  a horse,  the  pound  is 

or  small  article  of  dress,  the  shilling  ; if  bread  or 

* I may  remark  in  passing,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  oii,  f ; for  the 
act  of  memory,  by  which  the  idea  of  25,  50,  75  Fai’things  instantaneously  presents 
itself,  will  soon  become  habitual,  as  in  France. 


vegetables,  the  fenny.  We  might  call  these  units  of  convenience.  For 
the  largest  sums,  under  a Decimal  System,  the  pound  will  still  be  the 
unit ; for  smaller  sums,  the  florin  will  gradually  take  its  place ; for  the 
smallest  sums,  we  must  have  some  other  unit  of  convenience  to  take  the 
place  of  the  penny.  It  is  difficult  to  predicate  with  any  confidence  how 
this  will  arrange  itself : very  small  sums  will  of  course  be  reckoned  in 
farthings.  We  should  desire  larger  sums  to  be  reckoned  in  tens^  and  if 
we  have  a convenient,  mixed-metal  coin  that  will  probably  become  the 
custom  ; but  if  the  piece  of  10  is  not  popular,  there  is  danger  of  a habit 
of  reckoning  the  larger  amounts,  under  the  florin  or  shilling,  in  flves.^ 
just  as  popular  convenience  has  favoured  the  sou^  or  piece  of  5 centimes^ 
in  France. 

For  these  reasons  I would  prefer  three  columns,  thus : — 


I have  no  objection  to  four,  but  three  will,  I believe,  suffice.  Something 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  question  whether  we  shall  have 
a convenient  piece  of  10  in  considerable  numbers.  In  all  probability 
large  firms  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  units’  column  in  the 
farthings,  but  will  take,  and  w rite,  10  for  every  number  of  farthings 
between  five  and  ten,  and  neglect  any  number  below  5,*  just  as  they 
now  refuse  to  trouble  themselves  with  fractions  of  a penny,  and  as  the 
Custom-House  treats  the  fractional  parts  of  sixpence. 

III. 

The  case  of  Arithmetical  operations  need  not  detain  us.  All  sums,  of 
whatever  amount,  will  for  such  purposes  be  treated  as  farthings,  without 
any  attention  to  columns  or  denominations,  and  certainly  without  the 
mystery  of  the  decimal  point.f  The  result  of  the  operations  will  be 
readily  written  out  in  columns,  marking  them  off  from  the  right  hand. 


NOTE  E. — Mixed  Metal  Coins. 

A LITTLE  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  certain 

values  wdiich  cannot  be  conveniently  represented  in  copper,  silver,  or 
gold ; because  they  will  be  such  values  as  will  require  to  be  represented 
by  too  large  a weight  of  copper  or  silver,  or  too  small  a weight  of  silver 
or  gold.  What  these  values  are,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  habits  and 
capabilities  of  the  community,  the  commodities  they  most  require,  and 
their  system  of  weights  and  measures.  It  may  thus  happen,  that,  in 
some  countries,  circumstances  will  point  out  a certain  value  as  a very 
desirable  one  to  be  represented  by  a coin ; and  yet  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  make  a convenient  coin  in  copper,  silver,  or  gold.  For  example,  the 
circumstances  of  many  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe  point  out  the 

* In  the  above  example  a large  firm  would,  I expect,  take,  and  write,  60,  instead 
of  61.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  the  0,  to  avoid  confusion. 

+ Of  course  in  very  minute  and  accurate  calculations,  decimals  of  a farthing  will 
be  used ; but  the  persons  employing  them  will  always  be  persons  of  superior 
intelligenca 
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dollar  or  a piece  of  silver  weighing  about  of  an  ounce — as  a conve- 
nient representative  of  value,  and  the  inconvenience  of  its  size  and 
W'eight  is  passed  over.  No  one,  I presume,  will  deny  that,  if  there  were 
any  material  free  from  objections  to  represent  that  value,  which  would 
be  more  convenient  in  size  and  weight,  every  one  would  be  a gainer. 

The  question  of  size  is  not  a trifling  one.  The  lower  classes,  with 
hands  hardened  by  manual  labour,  very  reasonably  complain  of  bits  of 
money  so  small  as  threepennies  and  fourpeimies.*  Shopkeepers,  who 
are  often  in  the  habit  of  being  asked  for  change,  tell  me  that  they  do 
not  offer  these  small  coins  to  the  lower  classes.  The  example  of  the 
Chinese  might  teach  us  to  study  the  convenience  of  the  people : the 

cash  of  that  country  are  pierced  with  a square  hole  for  the  convenience 
of  stringing  them. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  ask  why  the  difficulty  should  not  be  met  by 
a mixture  of  metals.  I am  aware  that  we  have  a prejudice  against  mixed 
metal ; but,  if  we  analyse  the  feeling,  we  may  find  that  the  abuses  which 
have  given  rise  to  that  feeling  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
Are  not  the  following  considerations  capable  of  a satisfactory  solution  ? 

(1.)  Such  a design,  and  such  absolute  value  of  metal,  as  shall  guard 
against  the  danger  of  counterfeit  coin. 

(2.)  Some  eflScient  guarantee  that  the  coins,  when  worn,  shall  be  replaced. 
In  some  foreign  states  the  gold  and  silver  money  have  not  been 
supplied  in  proper  proportion,  so  that  the  country  has  been  inun- 
dated with  wretched,  defaced  bits  of  d(;based  metal,  which  the 
Government  would  find  it  too  costly  to  call  in,  and  which  lead  to 
constant  disputes  and  loss  of  time  among  the  people. 

(3.)  Convenience  in  size  and  weight. 

(4.)  That  the  coins  should  wear  well. 

(5.)  Considerations  connected  with  mintage. 


I cannot  but  think  that  the  perfection  of  modem  art  would  enable  us 
to  secure  for  the  required  coin  the  exact  size  and  weight  which  will  be 
most  convenient  for  us,  by  striking  a balance  amongst  the  above  five 
conditions.  If  workers  in  metal  were  invited  to  try  the  experiment,  and 

well  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble,  I have  little  doubt  that  the  problem 
would  be  solved. 

Our  silver  and  copper  coins  are  already  of  the  nature  of  tokens,  bein^^ 
8 and  30  per  cent,  respectively  under  the  nominal  value.  The  copper 
coins  of  Europe  are  all  tokens,  varying  greatl}'  in  their  departure  from 
the  nominal  value ; and  the  standard  of  the  United  States  for  both  silver 
and  copper  has  been  lately  lowered.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  not  push  this  a little  further  for  a definite  pur- 
pose, if  it  can  be  done  safely. 

In  Switzerland,  and  in  Spain,  mixed-metal  coins  are  used  with  great 
advantage ; those  of  the  former  country  are  not  inviting  in  appearance, 

but  the  peseta  of  Spain  is  quite  unobjectionable — and  I say  this  after 
havmg  used  it  extensively, 

* See  some  good  and  humorous  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Times  of 
Oct.  6,  1852. 


I regret  to  observe  that  there  is  a tendency  to  pass  over  the  import- 
ance of  a piece  of  10,  which  is  found  as  a plentiful  coin  in  every  existing 
decimal  coinage.  If  it  is  decided  not  to  adopt  a mixed-metal  coin  (either 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  having  a silver  centre  surrounded  by  a rim  of 
hard  metal),  I should  strongly  advocate  the  issue  of  a large  number  of 
silver  pieces  of  10,  or  the  introduction  of  a copper  coin  considerably 
below  its  nominal  value — the  danger  of  counterfeit  being  avoided  by  an 
elaborate  design^  consisting  perhaps  of  intricate  perforations. 


POSTSCEIPT 


September  lUh. 

The  publication  of  tliis  Letter  has  been  delayed  by  illness.  During 
the  interval,  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Decimal  Coinage  has 
appeared.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I find  that  it  agrees  almost  entirely 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  my  own  extensive  enquiries,  except  in 
one  particular — that  of  the  postage-stamp.  Unless  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Eowland  Hill  contains  statements  of  facts  which  I have  been  unable 
to  discover,  I can  scarcely  resist  the  evidence  which  I have  myself 
gathered.  Of  some  twenty  persons  whom  I consulted  as  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  different  classes,  I have  been  unable  to  find  one  who  would 
say  that  he  should  feel  any  discontent  at  the  proposed  increase  to 
5-thousandths,  and  only  one  who  thought  that  there  would  be  discontent 
in  any  quarter. 


I have  added  a note  or  two  with  reference  to  the  Eeport.  A copy  of 
the  Evidence  has  just  reached  me  while  the  last  sheet  is  passing  through 
the  press,  but  it  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  refer  to  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  turning  over  the  pages,  I observe,  at  page  26,  an  useful 
example  of  the  advantage  of  the  Decimal  System,  in  the  evidence  of 
Lieut.-General  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley,  K.C.B.  I have  only  changed  the 
names  of  the  small  coins. 


A RULE  OF  THREE  SUM  BY  THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MONEY. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  Five  hundred  and  Ninety- 
seven  pounds  of  cast-iron  columns,  &c.,  at  four  Pounds,  two  Florins, 
and  seventy-five  Farthings  per  thousand  weight. 

lbs.  lbs.  £.  F.  /. 

As  1000  : 483597  : : 4 2 75 

4275 


2417985 

3385179 

967194 

1934388 


1000)2067377,175 


2067377  or  2067  Pounds,  3 Florins,  75  Farthings, 


48 


i'r  ’ ’ I 


4 


>1*. 


THE  SAME  RULE  OF  THREE  SUM  OX  THE  OLD  SYSTEM. 

kuleTl’plrto^ 


Ton' 

Tons.  cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

£ 

* 1 : 

215  17  3 9 

: : 9 

20 

20 

20 

20 

4317 

191 

4 

4 

12 

80 

17271 

2298 

28 

28 

4 

2240  lbs. 

138177 

9193 

s. 


d. 


34542 


483597  lbs. 
9193 


1450791 

4352373 

483597 

4352373 


224,0)444570722,1(1984690  farthings 
224 


2205 

2016 

1897 

1792 


1050 

896 

1547 

1344 

2032 

2016 


1621 


4)1984690  fe,rthings. 


12)496172 1 


2,0)4134,7*.  8 i 


Answer  .£2067  7s.  8ld. 


•*««? 


